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is too heavy 


Of course it is! Anybody can see that. But 
what to do about it? Nobody seems to know. 
Here is a suggestion, then, for Mrs. Nitt and 
all other people with case-load trouble. Sub- 
scribe now to THE SURVEY midmonthly, a 
magazine in which you will find all sorts of 
social-service problems—including yours—intelli- 
gently discussed. The chances are that you will 
discover there the suggestion which will help you 
“get out from under.” One year, $4; two years, 
$6. Make out your check to Survey Associates, 
Inc., and mail it to: 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


112 E. 19 Street, New York 3, New York 
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Helping People—The Growth of a Profession 


Gordon Hamilton 


The author is Professor of Social Work at the New York School of Social Work, Columbia 

University, New York, N. Y. Her paper was given at the symposium on Human Relations in 

Science and Practice, a part of the 1ooth Anniversary Program of the Community Service Society 
of New York, last January. 


How TO BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR wisely and 
effectively remains the most challenging of 
the fundamental problems of civilization. 
It is probable that the principles of living 
in peace and fellowship in family, civic, na- 
tional, or international relations are the 
same, if they can but be discovered and 
applied. Everyone is aware that unless a 
great human principle is found which can 
be made to work for the resolution of inter- 
group and interclass tensions in commu- 
nity, international, and interracial prob- 
lems, civilization itself is doomed. 


The Democratic Conviction in Welfare 

In the westward-facing nations, indica- 
tions of such a principle are thought by 
many to be found in an evolving concept of 
democracy, one of the central ideas of 
which is a deep conviction about the worth 
of the individual and belief in his capacity 
to participate in his own government and 
destiny. There is little doubt that this con- 
viction has a strong base in Christianity 
which, in turn, is indebted to the older 
ethics and values of the prophets and saints 
of Israel. 

No one profession or group has a monop- 
oly on these objectives and purposes. Good 
health is the objective of medicine, but 


many sciences and technologies must co- 
operate for an effective program in indi- 
vidual and public health. ‘Teachers are 
dedicated to the goals of education, but 
education can never be restricted to teach- 
ers. Provision of material things—‘“estate,” 
social security, and social opportunities— 
has been the traditional area for social 
work, but material things cannot be di- 
vorced from the things of the spirit—the 
personal efforts and gratifications of the 
human being. It is already recognized that 
social needs are overlapping. One cannot 
teach a hungry child successfully, or dig 
coal productively with an ill or under- 
nourished body. What is being gradually 
recognized is that the areas of science over- 
lap and that there must be many common 
endeavors and common tools to reach the 
common objective—a “health and decency” 
standard of living, not only for subsistence 
but in our human relationships. 

The assumptions that define helpfulness 
and co-operation in human welfare must 
have their base in scientific knowledge and 
human values, linked in practice. But 
practice in any profession is itself an art 
and there is room for great diversity and 
many sorts of cultural adaptation. Com- 
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mon needs persist within cultural varia- 
tions. 

Probably the commitment to the objec- 
tives of welfare has never been better stated 
than in the late Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Four Freedoms—freedom from want, free- 
dom from fear, freedom of specch, and 
freedom of worship—and today we must 
add freedom from hate. ‘The bitterness 
that arises among men does not seem to 
be about these desires but about meth- 
ods for achieving them. In a long evolu- 
tionary struggle, the welfare premise that 
is slowly coming to be accepted is that basic 
human needs of all children, of all persons, 
irrespective of class and caste, of nations 
and races, should be met, not ignored or 
frustrated; that exploitation, ruthless com- 
petition, and armed aggression, as ways 
of satisfying one’s own needs at the ex- 
pense of others, are inadmissible. Symp- 
toms of an unhealthy society are shown in 
such trends as a low standard of living, 
high divorce rates, illegitimacy, truancy, 
delinquency, large numbers of employable 
unemployed persons, the prevalence of dis- 
eases for which controls are known, inade- 
quate housing, unwholesome or little rec- 
reation, and racial, religious, and class dis- 
crimination. The purpose of programs of 
social welfare must be to reduce and, if 
possible, prevent these ills of society. 

There is no evidence to suggest that hun- 
ger is better for a black child than for a 
white child, that it is good for a laborer’s 
child or for the child of an unmarried 
mother; and it is known that hunger and 
many kinds of diseases are to a large extent 
preventable. Society is also coming slowly 
to believe that under the right sort of edu- 
cational and general living conditions a 
great part of delinquency is controllable 
and also, in part, preventable. 

In an illuminating article on “Human 
Principles,” John F. Wharton said, 

If we really want to eliminate war (and don’t be 
too sure that all of us do), our best hope probably 
lies with small, scattered groups who are now with- 
out honor either in their own or other countries. 
They are the people who, with little financial or 
moral support, are endeavoring to conduct “pure 
research” into the nature of man. By “pure re- 


search” I mean secking after fundamental prin- 
ciples, rather than tangible results.1 





1Saiurday Review of Literature, October 25, 
1947, P- 9- 
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Unfortunately, I cannot here call on a 
new principle gained from research which 
will in its application fundamentally re- 
direct the spiritual energies of man, but I 
shall attempt to indicate what may be clues 
to such a principle in examining some of the 
concepts and methods of one of the oldest 
and newest of the professions, one that 
hopes and strives for the application of sci- 
entific knowledge and conscience in the task 
of trying to help one another. This may 
seem to you presumptuous, yet my warrant 
lics in the belief that science and _philos- 
ophy have come nearer to locating the prin- 
ciple through understanding the person- 
ality and the small group rather than the 
large masses of people. Although man 
does not yet know how to spread attitudes 
of brotherhood through the earth, he does 
know a great deal about the formation of 
social attitudes in the individual—the dy- 
namics of fear, hate, aggression, and love- 
security syndromes in the human being. 

Social work lies midway between the 
healing and educational professions and 
draws on the insights of both. It offers 
both social treatment and psychological ed- 
ucation, depending on human needs. It 
considers the worth of the individual to be 
a basic value, and believes that the indi- 
vidual should not be sacrificed for the 
state. Democracy teaches that the more 
an individual finds himself, the more he 
becomes a contributing member of his so- 
ciety. The recognition of human needs 
leads collectively to programs of established 
human rights and responsibilities. Human 
beings are not “equal.” The right one must 
believe in is the right to equal opportunity 
for the good life and the responsibility of 
a good society to remove or reduce unneces- 
sary hardships for all. 

One of the oldest problems in _philos- 
ophy, and one of the great discoveries of 
science, lies in the relationship of mind 
As medicine has developed it 
has tended to incorporate some of the find- 
ings of mental health. In modern medi- 
cine the lines between physical and mental 
therapies have tended to grow less distinct. 
Modern medicine, incorporating psychiatry, 
becomes psychosomatic in its outlook. /Mll- 
ness is an interaction between organic’ fac- 
tors and the total functioning of the body. 
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But science has gone farther than this. It 
seems clear that the individual responds 
sensitively to his family and to the inter- 
group relationships of his culture. Man is 
not merely a biological organism. The in- 
dividual and society interact. All prob- 
lems and remedies can be regarded as psy- 
chosocial. These interactions, therefore, 
become the central points of study. More- 
over, when the methods of science are ap- 
plied to human relations, value judgments 
enter in. In the human sciences there can 
be no separation between knowledge and 
value. Unless high and enlightened values 
for mankind implement our expanding 
knowledge, not only is atomic and biolog- 
ical warfare inevitable, but it is difficult to 
see any purpose in maintaining existence 
on so sorry an earth. 

In its concern with the interactions of 
the individual and his society, social work 
attention was traditionally given to eco- 
nomic lacks, material deprivations, and en- 
vironmental strains and pressures; but as 
social science, like medicine, has assimi- 
lated the teachings of mental hvgiene, outer 
pressures are found not to be isolated from 
internal personality tensions and _ strains. 
Many outstanding economists and physical 
scientists of today appear certain that the 
resources of the earth are adequate to sus- 
tain an efficient standard of living among 
all people if properly developed, and if po- 
litical and economic methods are devised 
from the development and interchange of 
these resources.2 Certainly when I be- 
gan in social work few believed this pos- 
sible, even in our own country,.still less 
among less favored nations. Social work- 
ers, along with others, assumed that full 
production was impossible, and that people 
must continue to live in poverty through 
no fault of their own but because the 
American standard of living, high as it was, 
could not be realistically achieved by all 
groups. Within the lifetime of this audi- 
ence this concept has been changing radi- 
cally. Many informed people today be- 
lieve that it is possible to control recessions 
and depressions, even if political scientists 
have not yet agreed on the most effective 
means. Pioneer social workers, through 


2 Kirtley F. Mather, “Catching up with Science,” 
JOURNAL OF SociAL CASEWorRK, May, 1947, p. 163. 


having conviction about the importance of 
economic resources, decent housing, and 
standards of health and assistance had, in 
the early days, no very comforting program 
to offer their clients. Relief, even when 
kindly, was totally inadequate; slums and 
shocking sanitation conditions were wide- 
spread; disease, delinquency, alcoholism, 
and misery were everywhere formidable. 
But the American social worker of today 
comes into a far from perfect yet certainly 
a very different picture. He finds not only 
a more adequate basic structure of health 
and economic security but, even more im- 
portant, he is fortified by a radical change 
in the philosophy of the leaders of the 
community and nation; for society is com- 
ing to believe that there is no inherent 
virtue in frustration, deprivation, illness, 
or any form of the doctrine of lesser eligibil- 
ity, and that an adequate standard of living 
can be provided for all. 

This then leads us to a consideration of 
the methods of social work which are di- 
rected toward the furthering of these newer 
abjectives for a common social welfare. 
Although the same science and philosophy 
are basic in the methods of social casework, 
social group work, and community organi- 
zation, the specifics in these disciplines vary 
somewhat, both as to arts of practice and 
terminology; so for simplicity’s sake, I shall 
express them in terms of the oldest disci- 
pline, and the one with which I am most 
conversant, namely, social casework. The 
method of social casework, which is ap- 
plied individual by individual and family 
by family and group by group or inter- 
group, makes a not insignificant contribu- 
tion to the progress of social welfare. The 
method itself cannot be isolated from the 
democratic frame of reference and culture 
within which it has developed. Although 
casework as a technique has developed in 
Europe and in other continents to some 
extent, it has had a distinctive American 
evolution, and many students of social 
relations in Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica come to study it here. Its distinguish- 
ing characteristic is the attempt to inte- 
grate and implement, through a_profes- 
sion, the complementary principles of 
human rights and human needs in the 
growing science of welfare. 
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Concepts and Methods of Social Casework 

We may, therefore, restate, although we 
shall not have to re-examine in detail, 
the key concepts of social casework today. 
Most of them are not new; the soundest 
have been known by the wise of mankind 
for thousands of years. ‘The formulation 
of these concepts, however, has been il- 
luminated in recent years by the develop- 
ment of dynamic psychiatry, which has con- 
tributed depth and variation to the ways 
by which psychological knowledge can be 
translated into realistic means of helping 
other persons. There is no special priority 
in the arrangement; one concept hangs 
upon another. 

Any ability to help others effectively rests 
on vespect for the human personality—on 
the person’s right to make his own life, to 
enjoy personal and civil liberties, and to 
pursue happiness and spiritual goals in his 
own way. This means in application that 
social workers do not impose upon the 
client their own goals or standards of be- 
havior, their own solutions and morals, but 
respect the client’s right to be himself and 
make his own decisions and plans. They 
do not scold, or moralize, or threaten. Con- 
crete services and practical assistance are 
“non-contingent” on conformity in behav- 
ior. Goods and services in modern social 
work, as in modern medicine, are given 
because the client has need of them, not 
because he is a “rice Christian.” Self-direc- 
tion, as well as self-dependence, is encour- 
aged and capacities released and strength- 
ened. 

One sign of respect for others lies in 
confidentiality for the client. It is hard 
to manage the professional, confidential 
relationship in a social problem which con- 
stantly affects and is affected by the be- 
havior of other persons. Social work eth- 
ics, however, insists not only on as much 
protection of the client’s private affairs 
as possible but also on sharing our pur- 
poses honestly with him and helping him to 
face those aspects which must be shared 
for any constructive result. The client’s 
assent or consent is secured for any efforts 
made on his behalf. 

Help is most effective if the recipient par- 
lictpates actively and responsibly in the 
process. Most people believe that this is the 
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best way to help Europe or China. Few 
persons are really grateful for a “handout” 
or for continuous remittances that prolong 
dependency. The relation of the benefac- 
tor to his client is proverbially uncomfor- 
table and disillusioning. Some are not 
ready to use help wisely, just as some are 
not ready to learn. Readiness, however, 
can be stimulated and educated. Help, as 
a commodity, often does more harm than 
good. What most are grateful for in the 
long run, whether nations or groups or in- 
dividuals, is a chance to help themselves— 
to work out their own solution, or at least 
to have a hand in shaping their destiny. 
The poor and the less fortunate have this 
desire just as strongly as the captains of in- 
dustry. It is resource, capacity, and oppor- 
tunity that fail them. Clients are usually 
satisfied in direct proportion to the degree 
to which this desire is recognized and re- 
spected, and means found to enlist them in 
their own recovery. Caseworkers have long 
found pragmatically that self-help is essen- 
tial in individual rehabilitation and _ re- 
covery. Low earnings, feelings of inade- 
quacy, difficulty in getting along, neglect of 
children, and delinquency are explained in 
part from the angle of economic or political 
or cultural factors, and in part from the 
personality itself, and few cures can be ef- 
fective unless the personality is enlisted on 
its own behalf in the struggle. This is cer- 
tainly a basic democratic concept. There 
has been a gradual shift from recognizing 
the problem, important as that is, to un- 
derstanding the need, and still further, to 
motivating the person to use the services 
to meet his real need. Caseworkers must 
have knowledge and skill in all these phases 
to be effective. 

Techniques have been developed to in- 
duce the person to move from readiness to 
ask for help, which is in itself a more con- 
structive step than unwillingness to seek 
help, toward readiness to use help—or, as 
we say in our professional jargon, readi- 
ness to involve oneself actively in the treat- 
ment process. Working on one’s own prob- 
lem reasserts and mobilizes sources of 
strength, and helps achieve a better in- 
tegration of self. 

The greatest gift anyone can offer is to 
enable another to realize his own capacities 
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for change and growth. One cannot, how- 
ever, release such energies unless the worker 
himself has been taught systematically how 
to understand the nature of motivation. 
Only if the social worker in his profes- 
sional education has been psychologically 
well taught can he help the client mobilize 
his feelings in the direction of change, 
growth, and adaptation to reality. In so- 
cial casework the person is stimulated by 
the worker to participate actively in the 
study of his situation, in making plans for 
its solution, in putting active efforts into 
the solution, using his own and whatever 
community resources are available and ap- 
propriate. 

There are several levels or goals in this 
idea of readiness for change. For the rela- 
tively self-directing person, caught in a 
tangle of external pressures or obvious diffi- 
culties, the goal is, through counseling and 
practical services, to enable the person to 
move into changing his own situation. As 
we have said, he is encouraged as far as 
possible to do this by himself and for him- 
self. If the person is less capable, weak- 
ened, or seriously handicapped, the worker 
must support him more in his efforts and, 
whenever necessary, actively intervene in 
the environment to reduce social or per- 
sonal pressures. It seems to be a well estab- 
lished hypothesis that change in attitudes 
or mores can best be effected by creating 
new conditions within which satisfactions 
occur which can supply motivation. 

The question as to motivation for change 
is a difficult one, but at least what has 
always been intuitively known is reinforced 
by psychological and psychiatric findings. 
A person is motivated to change because 
of hope of satisfaction. He can be moti- 
vated to efforts to change his situation 
through an educational process that clari- 
fies a course of action and offers the tools 
or resources with which to give satisfaction. 
This may be achieved in “counseling” 
which—as distinguished from advising— 
through discussion releases a person’s ca- 
pacity to make more rational choices. But 
if a person is, in any real sense, to change 
his attitudes or life direction, it seems that 
this cannot be achieved on a wholly in- 
tellectual basis. Change in feeling can only 
be brought about through a major ex- 





perience, such as through a very happy 
marriage, through great physical or mental 
suffering, through religious experience, 
through a significant relationship with one 
or more persons. It is no accident that the 
doctor-patient relationship has received so 
much attention. So far as we know, it is 
only in a deeply felt experience in rela- 
tionship that therapy can affect a person’s 
attitudes toward himself and his fellows. 

Respect for others, acceptance of others, 
as they are and as potentially they can be, 
tends to induce between worker and client, 
between the one who seeks and the one 
who offers help, a relationship that is the 
medium not only for educational counseling 
but for a treatment (therapeutic) process. 
Without this unique relationship change is 
not likely to take place, nor will uncon- 
structive attitudes and patterns of behavior 
be modified. A great deal is known today 
about the dynamics of such a relationship. 
Again, the fact is not new, but the transla- 
tion of what is known about relationship 
into counseling and healing efforts, is rela- 
tively new in professional practice. Love is 
part of the dynamics of any real healing, 
but it must be a special sort of love—a 
disciplined concern, not indulgence for 
oneself. 

The social worker must be a person who 
has genuine warmth toward others. To 
be useful to another who is trying to change 
himself and his attitude, the social worker 
must have a gift for intimacy. He must 
be willing to enter into the feeling experi- 
ence of the client, willing to listen to his 
view of his problem and of his experience, 
willing to go patiently along with him in 
his struggles for a solution. 

Respect for others includes respect for 
their difference. Social workers desire 
neither conformity with their opinions nor 
uniformity in cultural and individual pat- 
terns of behavior. Help is given without 
regard to race, creed, or color; it is non- 
discriminatory. At its best, it accredits 
and builds positively on the richness of 
cultural variation, tries to break up mean- 
ingless labeling and derogatory stereotyp- 
ing. This is not a Negro or a Latin who 
has chanced to become an artist. This is 
an artist who has brought qualities of 
warmth and creative fantasy to his art from 
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his traditions and racial or national ex- 
periences. To us, each one is different, 
not only as to thumbprints but as to his 
unique vision of himself and his world. 
Each has on him the stamp of his times, his 
culture, his community, now a blurred im- 
pression, now a distinctive one, now adding 
to his stature and achievement as a human 
being. Stereotypes about other cultures 
break down as soon as one gets to know 
the individuals within those cultures. 

Fear-hate cycles spring from frustrations 
of all kinds, of which intolerance is one 
of the cruelest and most damaging by- 
products. In a number of experiments to 
educate children to a greater social and 
religious magnanimity, it has been con- 
vincingly shown that a purely ideological 
approach has little to offer in combating 
children’s attitudes of prejudice. If, how- 
ever, warm and friendly associations across 
color and race and religious lines are pro- 
vided, then concurrent educational efforts 
aimed at pointing up ideals of tolerance 
can have real effect. 

Denial of difference is not a construc- 
tive approach, but if persons are allowed 
to share a living experience in a warm and 
accepting atmosphere and can be made 
aware of the implication of these satis- 
factions, tolerant attitudes may be inte- 
grated permanently into the personality. 
It was said of John Winant that his great- 
ness lay in the fact that he really believed 
in the possibility of the greater “com- 
radeship of man.” 

Self-awareness is essential in understand- 
ing others. ‘There seems to be an important 
connection between the ability to accept 
others as they are, with good and bad mixed, 
and being able to look inside oneself and 
face the goodness and the badness there. 
The worker must have a high degree of self- 
awareness, or his unconscious bias, preju- 
dice, self-indulgent wishes to please others 
or to be liked will stand in the way of 
free movement in the client’s use of the re- 
lationship. The motivation for helping 
others is not always commendable. When 
we want to help the less fortunate, either 
our neighbor here or the starving people 
abroad, we may do so out of a real love 
of God and our fellow men, or because we 
feel guilty about our own selfish desires, 
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or to compensate for meanness and ruth- 
lessness in ourselves, or to keep the masses 
from revolt and Communism “through 
bread and circuses.” The truth is that 
there are mixed motives in the best and 
worst of us; so one of the essentials in treat- 
ing others is understanding and facing our- 
selves. The social worker is, of course, 
not free from unlovely motives, but he will 
not prove really helpful to others unless he 
has learned to recognize these bad as well 
as good impulses in himself—learned to 
accept them as fact—and, in spite of them, 
developed his capacity to “love” many dif- 
ferent kinds of persons, or at least to keep 
from injuring them by being aware of the 
less admirable feelings that persist within. 
If the social worker has warmth and a sin- 
cere desire to help, he can, in his training, 
learn to control his impulses wisely, but if 
he lacks this concern for others he can 
never be trained for effective service. It is 
not true that social workers become “hard- 
boiled” through professional training. If 
they are hard, it is because their deepest 
impulses toward others are not really kind 
or mature, and because they have set up 
certain defenses against them in the char- 
acter structure. 


The Importance of Professional Education 
To rely on a good heart would not be 
enough even if the impulses of the heart 
were more dependable. Nor can one rely 
on manuals of policy and procedure, no 
matter how detailed, to guide workers who 
must reach into the real needs of the per- 
son. The merit system under civil service 
in many states is still at poor educational 
and training levels for welfare staffs. Much 
of the work is carried on by persons with 
little training and even less aptitude for the 
occupation. Salaries are still appallingly 
low. Licenses are still unnecessary for this 
most complex of all the professions. The 
demand for trained social workers far ex- 
ceeds the number now available or in pros- 
pect. It is estimated that there are some- 
where between 100,000 and 175,000 persons 
in social work positions in the country; of 
these, about 15,000 have completed the ap- 
propriate graduate training and about 
30,000 more have had only one year of pro- 
fessional training. The group of trained 
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personnel is outnumbered about four to 
one by the untrained. As social welfare 
needs and social work positions are expand- 
ing rapidly, due to growing social con- 
sciousness, the gap between demand and 
supply is widening rather than narrowing. 

There are 44 professional schools of so- 
cial work in this country, three in Canada, 
one in Hawaii, and one in Puerto Rico 
which are members of a national standard- 
setting association. These schools offer a 
two-year program toward a master’s de- 
gree. A few schools offer a doctorate in 
social welfare, but funds for this essen- 
tial but expensive advanced degree are still 
limited. Under the federal Mental Health 
Act a few schools offer a third year—one 
year beyond the master’s degree—in psy- 
chiatrically oriented casework. In addi- 
tion, introductory training programs are 
being offered by an increasing number of 
colleges and universities. The need for 
guidance in the development of progres- 
sive curricula appropriate to our times 
suggests that a great deal more money must 
be spent on advanced professional educa- 
tion to train teachers and administrative 
leaders for social work. Much has to be 
done to improve the general level of pro- 
fessional education so as to insure high 
quality of practice throughout the country. 
Not only greatly increased educational re- 
sources but research, to determine how to 
test and screen for the essential aptitudes 
requisite for practice in social welfare, 
are urgently called for in this field. 

The individual has responsibility not 
only for himself but toward the society in 
which he lives. Society has responsibility 
not only to protect the lives and interests 
of all its members but to provide oppor- 
tunities for creative development, achieve- 
ment, and contribution for its members. 
The social worker educates the person to 
a more realistic sense of his responsibility 
to his community, tries to encourage in 
him not only efforts on his own behalf, 
not only in his role in the family, but as 
a citizen. Critics of social work say either 
that social workers are too “moralistic” or 
that they are not “moralistic” enough. 
Ideally one is not “moralistic” at all, but 
one must have a strong sense of social, 
moral, and spiritual values for oneself, per- 


sonally and professionally. One does not 
seek to impose these but rather to help the 
client strengthen himself as human being 
and citizen through his own normal asso- 
ciations in religious and civic groups. 

Social workers are interested in positive 
programs of welfare, as modern medicine 
is interested in positive programs of health. 
Each community has the responsibility to 
support, from time to time, skilled surveys 
of its needs, and as resources are created 
citizens should be awakened to an intelli- 
gent use of these resources. Because social 
needs are interrelated, services should also 
be interrelated in a usable, effective pat- 
tern. While many cost studies have been 
made, the over-all cost cannot be once and 
for all determined. Practically all experts, 
however, agree that hit-or-miss and inade- 
quate programs cost most in the long run. 
Mental institutions, hospitals and _ jails, 
diseases and unemployability cost more 
than do strong, well-conceived programs 
of welfare; a slum in its own way is as 
deadly as the Tb. bacillus; prejudice and 
racial intolerance are virulent infections to 
the whole of society. Only a multi-dis- 
cipline professional approach can hope to 
reduce the problems of the complex mod- 
ern community. 

A modern program should include group 
fee and low-cost facilities. Social work has 
suffered somewhat from its association with 
generally stigmatized problems—illegiti- 
macy, poverty, delinquency. All these are 
stigmatized more than are the diseases of 
the body. A courageous program will tend 
to remove the stigma both from the prob- 
lems and from the remedies or services 
offered to meet them. Social services should 
be made good enough for anyone to use 
and, in fact, the spread of fee charging 
in social work has made these services 
far more acceptable. The needs of any 
community determine what a social worker 
does, but how it is to be done is communi- 
cated through responsible professions using 
common skills and techniques. 


The Role of the Family Agency 

The love of one’s neighbor has become 
of increasing social significance. The de- 
velopment of each individual to be a 
good neighbor must, therefore, become the 
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goal of society. All the institutions that 
can help toward this goal must be revital- 
ized, and of them all the family is the most 
dynamic source of spiritual energies. 

One of the traditional concerns in social 
work is the central place of the family in 
Western culture. It is scarcely forty years 
since the tremendous impact of the an- 
nouncement from the first White House 
Conference—that no child should be re- 
moved from his family because of poverty 
alone—shook the complacency of the 
American community. It took the con- 
science and will of many hard-working 
people, however, to apply the principle and 
thus reduce the tragedy of unnecessary in- 
stitutionalized childhood. If basic human 
needs are to be met, parents are indubitably 
one of them. Good parents are still the best 
insurance of a good society. 

Called in to aid families with necessary 
goods and services, social workers, like doc- 
tors, priests, and educators, have been 
forced to look at not only the economic 
but the affectional and educational basis 
of family life and family relationships. So- 
cial workers have not only become expert 
in supplying foster parents and substitute 
relationships for orphans, for illegitimate 
children, for those from broken homes 
of one sort or another, but in their role 
of maintaining homes with social, health, 
and economic resources have come to grips 
with unwholesome marriages, with parents 
who have little capacity to offer love and 
to help children to grow up—imma- 
ture, dependent persons projecting their 
difficulties upon social misfortunes in or- 
der to evade looking honestly at their own 
marital and _ parent-child relationships. 
Thus, social workers have moved inev- 
itably from the more external aspects of 
family maintenance and child placing into 
the more psychological areas of family 
guidance and treatment. 

At first, clients had asked of the family 
caseworker little except the provision of 
goods and services—money, convalescent 
and shelter care, job opportunities, voca- 
tional guidance, fresh air, and recreation. 
Gradually, as the skill of the caseworker 
has increased, the client, who intuitively 
always knows whether one can help him 
or not, has begun to ask for marital and 
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parent-child guidance or therapy. The 
caseworker is in a strategic position to give 
this guidance—especially in incipient prob- 
lems—to young persons and adolescents, to 
couples entering upon marriage, to par- 
ents whose children are beginning to show 
problems of behavior, often well within 
the range of the so-called normal but, if not 
treated in time, likely to become a per- 
manent character defect and a source of 
unhappiness to the child and others around 
him. 

The family agency, with its firsthand 
knowledge of homes, is today a vital force 
in the community for the stabilizing and 
strengthening of family life. It is still not 
enough recognized or used by the average 
citizen. Far too many marriages end in 
the divorce court because expert advice was 
not sought in time. The fundamental char- 
acter of family casework is just beginning 
to be acknowledged and accredited. ‘There 
are, of course, pathological families so 
bound together, not by love, but in a love- 
late relationship, that help, even if sought, 
will not be used. There are problems be- 
yond repair because of deterioration or 
gross social conditions. The modern fam- 
ily agency is unwilling to be pushd into a 
residual role; rather, it turns its resources 
toward research, prevention, and social ac 
tion to attack social pathology at the roots. 
For the last thirty years social work has 
proved itself especially hospitable to the in- 
corporation of programs of mental hy: 
giene in its day-by-day practice. Family 
casework, like medicine and education, has 
been giving more and more attention to 
the well-being of the child in his earliest 
years. The Children’s Charter calls for the 
right to a good home, a strong body, edu- 
cation, a place to play, social, religious, and 
ethical teaching. In the developmental 
process, emotional influences and stimuli, 
particularly of parental figures, mold to a 
considerable degree the future life pat 
tern. In early family casework, treatment 
was sought and given at the parental level, 
the child rarely being treated directly. In 
casework today it is recognized that chil 
dren may be said to have their own prob 
lems, and that treatment may be most 
productive if parent and child are both in 
volved in a treatment experience. This 
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does not detract from parental authority, 
but it helps parents to a greater aware- 
ness of their role and to take greater re- 
sponsibility in it. 

A great deal is beginning to be known 
about the types of experience in the first 
six or seven years of life which tend to 
influence the character of the growing 
child. Techniques for his education and 
training in a wise and ethically mature 
setting are being more clearly seen for each 
stage in his development. Successful ef- 
forts here should point the way toward 
changing economic, social, and cultural 
conditions in larger areas, and with broad- 
ening scope for experiments in living to- 
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gether at peace. The good way of life 
must be shared to be a good way of life. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan takes 
on new meaning today in its familiar as- 
pects of a philosophy of welfare in which 
we are constrained not to pass by on the 
other side but actively to help one an- 
other. But beyond this we see that Samari- 
tan and Levite, Greek and Buddhist, Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan, nations with di- 
vergent cultures and forms of government, 
must learn how to live creatively together— 
accepting personal and cultural difference 
as good neighbors in a world that must 
be committed to nothing less than good- 
ness and spiritual unity. 


Group Therapy—lits Place in Psychotherapy 
Saul Scheidlinger 


When this paper was written the author was Assistant to the Director of Group Therapy, Jewish 
Board of Guardians, New York, N. Y. The paper is based on material presented at the Institute 
on Group Psychotherapy at the Massachusetts Conference of Social Work in October, 1947. 


GRouP PSYCHOTHERAPY HAS EXPERIENCED 
considerable expansion during the last 
decade as a treatment approach with chil- 
dren and adults. It received particular 
impetus during World War II, when, at 
first adopted because of expediency, it 
proved itself invaluable in the treatment 
of psychiatric disorders of soldiers and 
veterans. 

This success of group psychotherapeutic 
methods under civilian and military aus- 
pices has helped to overcome an earlier atti- 
tude of reserve often tinged with hostility 
on the part of the psychiatric profession.1 
Its efficacy as a treatment tool for patients 
with emotional difficulties is recognized to- 
day by outstanding leaders in psychiatry 
and related fields. Thus, Brigadier-General 
William C. Menninger, who headed the 
army’s neuropsychiatric services during 
World War II, considers the improvement 
in group therapy one of the outstanding 


1 Most of the currently proposed definitions of 
psychotherapy continue to stress the two-person re- 
lationship. This writer would define psychotherapy 
2s a psychological process in which a_ therapist 
utilizes a relationship with one person (or a group 
of people) to alleviate individual suffering and pro- 
mote personality growth. 


contributions of military psychiatry to 
civilian psychiatry. 

As is often the case with any new and 
successful venture, there has recently been 
apparent the beginning of a dangerous 
trend in the “overselling” of group psycho- 
therapy as a panacea for all psychiatric 
difficulties. The field has attracted some 
people who have begun to practice group 
therapy in various forms without the neces- 
sary grounding in clinical experience and 
techniques, without proper regard for its 
dangers, without a clear diagnostic under- 
standing of the patients’ needs and how to 
meet them through the group processes. It 
is true that certain types of group therapy 
are of a more superficial nature, dealing 
primarily with the patient’s faulty social 
relationships and group adaptations. It 
does not follow, however, that even with 
such forms of group treatment a complete 
clinical and social diagnosis of the patient 
is not required, for it has been demon- 
strated that the dichotomy between social 
and clinical pathology is at best an arti- 
ficial one. 

The ever increasing body of knowledge 
regarding group therapy seems to confirm 
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the earlier impression that individual and 
group treatment are not mutually exclu- 
sive. ‘They are merely two distinct and 
specific approaches in the general field 
of psychotherapy. Both individual and 
group techniques have certain advantages 
for specific types of emotional disorders, 
age groups, and even stages in treatment. 
It must be remembered, of course, that 
just as in individual therapy, there are 
numerous forms of group psychotherapy. 

According to Alexander and French 
“... In every case the same psychodynamic 
principles are applied for the purposes of 
therapy: inducing emotional discharge in 
order to facilitate insight and exposing the 
ego to those unresolved emotional constella- 
tions which it has to learn to master.” ? 
Ackerman distinguishes five basic ele- 
ments operating in all psychotherapy: 
(1) establishment of relationship patterns, 
(2) release of emotion, (3) expression of 
unconscious tendencies, (4) the testing of 
reality, (5) the integration of new insight. 
He finds upon analysis that these elements 
can also be encountered in group therapy, 
although in different degrees and intensity. 
In activity group therapy,’ for example, 
there is least emphasis on expression of 
deeper unconscious tendencies and acquisi- 
tion of insight. There is much opportunity 
for reality testing. “While it affects all 
facets of the child’s personality, it exercises 
its greatest influence on patterns of ego 
integration.” ® Slavson stated in a recent 
article: “Activity group therapy is . . . pre- 
dominantly an ego therapy, while interview 
groups deal more with the patients’ libidi- 
nal fixation and difficulties.” ® 

It is noteworthy that in terms of histori- 
cal development, group treatment was 
gradually evolved under educational or 


2 Franz Alexander and Thomas M. French, Psy- 
choanalylic Therapy, Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1946, p. vii. 

8 Nathan W. Ackerman, “Group Therapy from 
the Viewpoint of a Psychiatrist.” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, October, 1943, p. 678. 

4S. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Ther- 
apy, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1943, p. 2. 

5 Nathan W. Ackerman, “Dynamic Patterns in 
Group Psychotherapy,” Psychiatry, November, 1944, 

. 948. 

“8. R. Slavson, “Differential Dynamics of Activity 
and Interview Group Therapy,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1947, Pp. 295. 
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recreational auspices. Some of the earliest 
adult groups assumed the form of classes 
for medical patients (cardiacs, tubercular 
cases, and so on). According to Slavson, 
activity group therapy at the Jewish Board 
of Guardians had its beginning in recrea- 
tional groups for girls. This development 
from an environmental emphasis to an 
emphasis on dealing directly with the indi- 
vidual (psychotherapy), is in a sense a 
parallel of the shift in the treatment ap- 
proach in social casework. 


Types of Group Therapy 

Before proceeding with a discussion of 
the general dynamics operating in group 
psychotherapy, it might be of value to 
describe briefly the various types of group 
treatment. As its name implies, ‘‘activity 
group therapy,” which was developed by 
Slavson, stresses the acting out of impulses, 
conflicts, and deviant behavior in the group 
setting. The major therapeutic elements 
stem from the interaction of the children 
to each other and their relationship to 
the therapist in a permissive, accepting 
atmosphere. 

The setting of an activity group involves 
a large room, equipped with simple furni- 
ture, tools and crafts materials, games, and 
so on. These are chosen and placed with 
a view to furthering therapeutic activity. 
Fach child is left free to use the group 
facilities in whatever way he wishes. He 
may paint, cut wood, model, or read; he 
may stay by himself or participate in play 
with others; he is free to destroy ma: 
terials, throw clay, or sweep the floor. 
Toward the end of the sessions refresh- 
ments are offered to the children. 

Groups meet for two one-hour sessions 
weekly. Occasional excursions are held to 
places of interest. The group consists of 
about eight children of the same sex and 
similar age, carefully selected so as to com- 
plement each other in their behavior pat- 
terns. Thus, placement of too many aggres- 
sive or withdrawn children in the same 
group is avoided in order that a “group 
balance” may be achieved. The proper 
choice of such patients is essential for good 
therapeutic results and requires consider- 
able skill. The therapist’s role is a neutral 
one in the sense that he permits the chil- 
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dren to use him in any way they wish. 
Some may be unduly demanding of his 
attention, others may avoid him. He 
utilizes every possible means to extend the 
necessary therapeutic influences of the 
group upon a given child. This will vary 
in accordance with the individual's prob- 
lem. Thus, in the case of a client who is 
unduly inhibited because of an overly strict 
conscience (superego), acting out of aggres- 
sive behavior will be encouraged. The 
therapeutic aim and the specific technique 
employed will differ in line with the re- 
quirements of the specific children as well 
as of the group as a whole. The therapist 
is permissive and tolerant in his attitude, 
with restraints against antisocial behavior 
coming from the reality setting or from 
the other children. The adult rarely uses 
direct limitations unless this is therapeu- 
tically indicated by the needs of a specific 
child. In general, open restraint is not 
invoked until the clients have undergone 
sufficient change in their personalities to 
be able to utilize it constructively. 

The above type of therapy is primarily 
suitable for children between the ages of 
about 7-14. Below the age of 7 they are 
usually treated in different types of groups 
where the adult in charge uses limits 
against acting out in greater measure, also 
offering interpretations of behavior reac- 
tions. Older adolescents and adults have 
been found to benefit most from what 
is termed “interview group therapy” or 
“group analysis.” The emphasis here is 
on the verbalization of difficulties. Inter- 
pretations are offered by the therapist as 
well as by the other group members. This 
type of group treatment, with slight varia- 
tions, was employed extensively with neuro- 
psychiatric casualties during the recent war. 
Peck and others? have found that patients 
were able to bring out extremely painful 
material in a group which could not be 
elicited, even with the most skilful 
handling, in individual interviews. 


Dynamics 
What are the dynamic elements oper- 
ating in group psychotherapy? Most writers 
7H. Peck, R. Rabinowitz, and J. Cramer, “Group 
Therapy with Parents of Schizophrenic Children.” 


Paper presented at the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association meeting, New York, April, 1948. 
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stress first and foremost the re-creation of 
a family setting, with the therapist assum- 
ing the role of a parent figure and the 
other members representing the patients’ 
siblings. As is the case in early family 
relationships, the siblings’ competition for 
parental love is resolved through the 
process of identification and then mutual 
love and protection. 

The relationship of the patient to the 
leader is a more impersonal one than in 
individual treatment because of the dilu- 
tion of the transference by relationships 
with the other group members. 

A therapy group, when carefully bal- 
anced, offers the individual a sense of 
security and belonging. This is of par- 
ticular importance because the patient 
feels protected against imagined retaliation 
by the therapist for his (the patient's) hos- 
tile wishes and feelings. The group rela- 
tionships encourage regression to earlier 
levels of emotional development (pre- 
oedipal) as enunciated by Freud.® 

The relative permissiveness of the group 
climate also offers an opportunity for the 
direct satisfaction of impulses in the group 
setting. There is thus less need for seeking 
similar satisfactions on the outside. Some 
of these impulses find acceptable expression 
through sublimation. 

As the group assumes an increasingly 
positive meaning to the individual, the 
latter will begin to accept limitations im- 
posed upon him by his fellow group mem- 
bers in order to retain their love and avoid 
rejection. In time, the social demands of 
the group and its leader become inter- 
nalized (superego formation). 

Anxiety is diminished through the per- 
missiveness of the group and the less threat- 
ening patient-therapist transference. Since 
there is less threat of attack by the adult, 
many ego defenses do not appear in the 
group. In the words of Foulkes, “The 
group is a potent modifier of the superego 
and liberator of the id.” ® 

Wender, who has applied group psycho- 
therapy to the treatment of neurotic pa- 


8Sigmund Freud, Group Psychology and the 
Analysis of the Ego, International Psychoanalytical 
Press, Vienna, 1922. 

® S. H. Foulkes, “Principles and Practice of Grou 
Therapy,” Bulletin of Menninger Clinic, May, 1946, 
p. 88. 
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tients, emphasizes the re-channelization of 
the libidinous drives to outside objects. 
The patient releases his own “narcissistic 
libido, and gradually begins to note that 
there is a world about him, just like a 
child growing up.” 1° 

The above is a general outline of some 
of the major therapeutic processes oper- 
ating in these groups. It is to be remem- 
bered that they occur in different degrees, 
depending on the type of group psycho- 
therapy employed, the training and skill 
of the therapist, the treatment aims, the 
clinical setting, and so forth. As mentioned 
earlier, specific group techniques have been 
evolved for various age levels, such as pre- 
school children, young children, adoles- 
cents, and adults." 


Diagnosis and Treatment Aims 

Given the availability of such treatment 
facilities, how does one decide which pa- 
tients can benefit from group _psycho- 
therapy? The answer here pertains to the 
selection of other therapeutic approaches 
as well. A careful diagnostic study is made 
of the patient, and the kinds of balance 
he has been able to achieve for his inner 
psychic forces. His patterns of adaptation 
to the environment and _ particularly his 
group relationships are analyzed. It is only 
through such a_procedure—usually in- 
volving the co-operation of a number of 
specialists (psychiatrist, social worker, psy- 
chologist, and others)—that a_ relatively 
complete diagnosis of a patient can be 
achieved. The next step involves the 
establishment of therapeutic goals. The 
therapist “may strive for a relatively basic 
character change or be content with modi- 
fying certain selected segments of person- 
ality function.” 1? 

With a social and clinical diagnosis avail- 
able, and treatment goals for the patient 
determined, one can set about selecting the 
treatment approach, or combination of 


10 Louis Wender, “Group Psychotherapy within 
the Psychiatric Hospital,” Current Therapies of 
Personality Disorders, Bernard Glueck, editor, 
Grune and Stratton, New York, 1946, p. 57. 

11S. R. Slavson, “Differential Methods of Group 
Therapy in Relation to Age Levels,” The Nervous 
Child, April, 1945, p. 196. 

12 Nathan W. Ackerman, “Dynamic Patterns in 
Group Psychotherapy,” Psychiatry, November, 1944, 
P- 34!- 
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approaches, which will be most effective 
in meeting the patient’s needs. Certain 
therapeutic procedures may have to be 
eliminated immediately because of their 
unsuitability. We know, for example, that 
a patient presenting a psychopathic per- 
sonality will not only fail to respond to 
permissive group treatment but may also 
destroy the therapeutic atmosphere of the 
entire group. All persons who are unable 
to reach out for at least some object 
relationships with others, either because 
of their narcissistic make-up or their over- 
whelming anxiety, would definitely not be 
considered for group psychotherapy. The 
selection of a treatment approach is also 
dependent on the type of group treatment 
available. A severely neurotic adolescent, 
for example, could not be expected to 
resolve his repressed unconscious conflicts 
through activity group therapy. He may 
be quite suitable, however, for interview 
group treatment, where there is oppor- 
tunity for verbalization of unconscious 
material and establishment of insight. In 
some such instances, individual treatment 
in addition to group therapy may be found 
helpful. On the other hand, experience 
so far seems to indicate that young children, 
even with marked neurotic features in their 
personality, can be treated successfuily 
through activity group therapy alone. 

There have been a number of reports 
in the literature regarding the therapeutic 
successes obtained through various forms 
of group treatment. Lowrey '* found that 
in a random sample of 101 children treated 
through activity group therapy, 74 cases 
were found to be improved while 27 re- 
vealed poor or no results. 

It is this writer’s opinion that with the 
possible exception of children with schizoid 
personalities, activity group therapy is 
better suited for children with reactive be- 
havior disturbances than any other diag- 
nostic category. The treatment aims in the 
group are similar to those in individual 
treatment. They are directed toward de- 
veloping a capacity to establish object rela- 
tionships in the child, building a superego, 
and helping the child to assume control 


18 Lawson G. Lowrey, Group Therapy: A Survey 
of the Practices at the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
1935-41 (mimeographed material), 1942. 
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over his impulses. The difference between 
group and individual therapy here seems 
to lie primarily in the shorter period of 
time within which the group relationships 
can effect some improvement. The advan- 
tageous position of activity group therapy 
stems from the fact that, unlike individual 
therapy which uses verbalization as its basic 
tool, it is built on libidinal relationships 
and free “acting out” of impulses. As we 
know, these are the most essential factors 
in the treatment of primary behavior dis- 
orders. However, not all children with 
primary behavior disorders can be reached 
through group therapy. Extremely ego- 
centric and impulsive patients who lack a 
capacity to respond to group influences 
must be excluded. In the writer’s experi- 
ence, the less severe primary behavior dis- 
orders where some supe.ego has been built 
up, and the behavior disorders of the 
oedipal type with or without neurotic 
traits, lend themselves best to group treat- 
ment. This form of therapy is particu- 
larly helpful where children are resistive 
and distrustful of contact with an indi- 
vidual therapist. 


Advantages and Limitations 

The advantages of individual treatment 
for persons suffering from emotional dis- 
orders do not require further elaboration. 
It might be of interest here to enumerate 
the advantages implicit in group therapy, 
always keeping in mind, however, that its 
usefulness is definitely limited to specific 
types of problems. 

1. The psychotherapist can observe the 
patient in the process of interaction in a 
group setting. Such material is less easily 
available through individual interviews and 
reports from relatives. 

2. The therapist’s permissiveness, hon- 
esty, and sincerity, plus the dilution of 
transference toward him by the other group 
members, accelerate the establishment of a 
basically positive treatment relationship. 

3. The activation of the patients by the 
other group members makes expression of 
difficulties easier. 

14Saul Scheidlinger, “Activity Group Therapy 
with Primary Behavior Disorders in Children,” The 


Practice of Group Therapy, S. R. Slavson, editor, 
International Universities Press, New York, 1947, 


P: 43- 
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4. Since the group relationships repre- 
sent a reality setting, social relationships 
can be improved through actual experience 
(trial and error). 

5. With the fostering of a sense of be- 
longing and acceptance by the group, modi- 
fication of the patient’s concept of himself 
can occur. 

6. It represents an economy of time and 
personnel, since a group of patients can be 
treated together by one therapist. 

What are some of the limitations of 
group therapy? As mentioned previously, 
it is, generally speaking, a more superficial 
type of therapy and cannot deal directly 
with deeply repressed unconscious conflicts. 
Even in interview group therapy, the 
worker can give only as deep an interpreta- 
tion of unconscious motivations as the most 
disturbed patient in the group is ready to 
take. Some interpretations can never be 
offered in the group setting because “one 
cannot be unmasked, stripped naked as it 
were, before a group of people.” It can 
deal successfully only with patients who 
have some capacity and desire for group 
relationships (“social hunger’”’).1® In view 
of the number of patients involved, failure 
with one patient, especially when due to 
faulty selection of group members, may 
often affect adversely the others as well. In 
this sense, group therapy becomes a more 
delicate and subtle instrument than other 
forms of psychotherapy, requiring there- 
fore the utmost care and discrimination. 

In general, one can say that activity group 
psychotherapy contains, among others, cer- 
tain elements of what Austin !7 called sup- 
portive therapy and “experiential” ther- 
apy. Analytical procedures adapted to group 
treatment (group analysis) would be most 
akin to “insight therapy.” Group treatment 
represents one of the specific approaches in 
the field of psychotherapy, such as hypnosis 
or psychoanalysis. While its greatest success 


15§. R. Slavson, “Differential Dynamics of Ac- 
tivity and Interview Group Therapy,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April, 1947, P. 300. 

16§. R. Slavson, An Introduction to Group Ther- 
apy, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1943, p. 15. 

17 Lucille N. Austin, “Trends in Differential 
Treatment in Social Casework,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL 
Casework, June, 1948, pp. 206-207. 
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so far has been with individuals whose 
pathology is due to faulty ego adaptations, 
it has also been found helpful in the treat- 
ment of the psychoneuroses—especially in 
children. There have been recent reports of 
improvement in schizophrenic patients 
through the medium of group therapy.'8 

Group psychotherapy is in the process of 
growth and is gaining an increasing num- 
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ber of interested practitioners. When used 
with skill and the necessary scientific re- 
straint, it can make a real contribution 
toward healing the many thousands who 
are in need of psychiatric services. 

18 J. Mann and E. V. Semrad, “The Use of Group 
Therapy in Psychoses,” JOURNAL OF SOCIAL Cass- 
work, May, 1948, p. 176. J. W. Klapman, “Group 


Treatment of the Mentally Ill,” Survey Midmonthly, 
March, 1946, p. 80. 


The Integration of Home Economics in the Training of 
Casework Staff 
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THE PAST SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS have wit- 
nessed dramatic changes in our world— 
economic, political, and social. Because so- 
cial work grows out of the needs of so- 
ciety, it, too, has undergone many changes. 
Its fundamental goal, the alleviation and 
prevention of human distress and the pro- 
motion of human welfare, is expressed in a 
dynamic philosophy that grows and 
changes as we better understand the in- 
dividual and the society in which he lives. 

This understanding now encompasses the 
individual’s need for social and economic 
security, and for conditions and opportuni- 
ties that enable him to develop and use 
his capacities for a satisfying and socially 
useful life. We have come a long way 
to reach this point and have drawn on 
many fields of knowledge to enlarge our 
understanding. 

The focus of this paper is the integra- 
tion of knowledge from the field of home 
economics into our understanding of and 
work with the individual, and the methods 
used by the home economist in facilitating 
this integration. 

A number of social agencies now employ 
the trained home economist to act as con- 
sultant to administration and staff on the 
practical problems of everyday living. The 
social worker has long been aware of the 
pressures exerted on the individual by lack 
of income, by inadequate food, and by poor 
living conditions. The home economist’s 





knowledge of current living costs; of how 
much money it takes to buy adequate food, 
clothing, and other necessities; of the econ- 
omies, planning, and skill necessary to make 
money stretch—all enable her to make a 
special, valuable contribution to the social 
agency in rendering increasingly effective 
service to clients. 

In order to participate most fully and 
helpfully in the work of the social agency, 
however, the home economist should have 
certain other qualifications besides an ade- 
quate knowledge of home economics. These 
include teaching ability, a basic social phil- 
osophy in accord with modern social work, 
an awareness of the motivation of human 
behavior, a comprehension of the deeper 
emotional meaning to the individual of 
money and the things it buys, and both 
knowledge and skill in social work. With 
these additional qualifications the home 
economist is better equipped to relate her 
own specialized material to the specific 
work of the agency. This makes for true 
integration of knowledge from one field 
into the other. 

Before discussing the home economist’s 
responsibility for this integration, it would 
be well to see where she fits into the or- 
ganization of the agency, her relation to 
administration, staff, and community, and 
the scope of her function in the agency. 
As a consultant, the home economist is 
directly responsible to the administrator 
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or executive of the agency. In a public 
agency serving large numbers of clients, 
it is not usually possible for her to have 
as close a relation to staff as it is in the 
private agency. If, however, her function 
is to help the agency increase the effective- 
ness of its service to clients, we might raise 
a question as to the number of home econ- 
omists to be employed. As I see it, she 
should be accessible to administrator and 
staff for consultation on problems requir- 
ing expert knowledge of home economics; 
she should participate in the in-service 
training of staff and assemble and develop 
educational material for the use of staff 
and clients; she should take responsibility 
for working with other agencies and groups 
and should actively participate in the in- 
terpretation of agency programs, policies, 
and standards to the community. 

The scope of the home economist’s func- 
tion is dependent upon agency function, 
services, and case load, and upon the size 
of staff and the number of home econo- 
mists employed. A recent report revealed 
that home economists in public agencies 
spent 40 to 50 per cent of their time in 
the development and interpretation of 
budget and assistance standards, as com- 
pared with 25 per cent in private agencies. 
Consultation with staff and/or clients took 
up 20 to go per cent of the home econo- 
mist’s time in public agencies, as against 30 
to 50 per cent in private agencies. In both 
public and private agencies, from 10 to 20 
per cent of the home economist’s time was 
spent in working with agencies and groups 
in the community.! 

It can be seen from these figures that 
the factors cited above definitely influence 
the amount of time spent by the home 
economist in these various duties. Since 
the focus of the public agency is meeting 
economic need, it becomes essential for the 
home economist in this agency to develop 
sound, adequate, and currently priced bud- 
get standards that can be used to measure 
objectively the needs and resources of the 
client; to interpret these standards to the 
staff of the community; and to help for- 


tLuise K. Addiss and Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
“Training for Social Welfare and Public Health,” 
Journal of Home Economics, December, 1947, Pp. 


647. 
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mulate procedures by which the staff can 
effectively use these standards in determin- 
ing eligibility and assistance grants. 

In the private agency, where the focus 
is mainly on services other than financial 
assistance, the home economist must also 
provide the agency with sound budget 
standards, but she spends much more of her 
time in consultation with staff and clients 
on family financial problems. 

In the large cities, home economists in 
public and private agencies join forces in 
working on assistance standards and in 
keeping them up to date in pricing. This 
is a time-consuming job and one requiring 
considerable knowledge and skill. In the 
large state programs, agency staff is used 
to collect price data, and schedules must 
be worked out by the home economist in 
such a manner as to insure the collection 
of accurate data. 


Responsibility for Teaching 

But what of integration of home eco- 
nomics information? What is the home 
economist’s responsibility in this and how 
can it be accomplished? If we start with 
the premise that the social worker must 
understand the needs of people, both the 
concrete, tangible needs and those that 
are psychological and intangible, then the 
home economist must be able to present 
her material in such a way that the case- 
worker can relate it to his work with in- 
dividual clients. 

Money and its management, marketing, 
food preparation, nutrition, and homemak- 
ing are a part of everyday living, things 
with which the family must deal in its 
day-to-day existence. For example, insur- 
ance, which to the agency represents a re- 
source but to the client represents security 
and perhaps the only savings the family 
has, is something every caseworker should 
understand. 

How can we make such material chal- 
lenging and stimulating? All these things 
come alive for the worker when dealt with 
through the medium of case material. They 
are translated from the realm of theory into 
the flesh-and-blood reality of the client 
and his family. Let me illustrate. 


Mrs. C applied to a public agency for assistance 
when her husband became incapacitated because 
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of a leg injury. There was one child of 4 and Mrs. 
C feared that she was pregnant, although she had 
made no attempt to find out if this was true. She 
was quite co-operative in giving information and in 
the course of the interview revealed that the family 
had a bank account of $250. When it was explained 
to her that this would make her ineligible for as- 
sistance, she became quite angry and upset, stating 
that she needed this money and did not want to 
touch it for current living expenses. What if she 
was really pregnant? What if her husband was 
unable to return to work for some time? The 
worker accepted her negative feelings, recognizing 
that it was difficult for her to part with her sav- 
ings. He explained to her the basis on which as- 
sistance could be given and the fact that the agency 
did have to consider ber savings as a resource which 
was available for current living expenses. She was 
also given the assurance that the agency would be 
willing to help her when and if she needed assist- 
ance in the future. As the worker talked with her 
further, Mrs. C revealed the fact that her husband 
had been ill in the past, and that she had kept this 
money as something to fall back on. The worker 
went over her budget with her, using the agency’s 
standard as a guide, and prepared a budget she 
could follow in using her money, pointing out that 
when this was gone, if they were still in need of as- 
sistance, she could return to the agency and make 
application. 


This case is rather striking from the 
standpoint of the meaning of the savings to 
Mrs. C. Even though she had accumulated 
the money for just such a time as this, she 
had not really thought of using it and 
found it very difficult to accept the agency's 
requirements for eligibility. One recog- 
nizes that the reality factors—a sick hus- 
band, a child to support, and the fear of 
another pregnancy—coupled with financial 
troubles have made Mrs. C anxious and 
insecure. Added to this, the threat of 
losing the small backlog of savings further 
increases her fears and arouses negative 
feeling against the agency that requires 
depletion of her savings before she can be 
eligible for help. In all probability there 
are other factors in Mrs. C’s background 
which are operating here. However, it is 
important for caseworkers to understand 
the value to the client of the expression of 
the negative feeling aroused by the denial 
of assistance and of the acceptance of these 
feelings by the worker. Another teaching 
point is the worker’s ingenuity and skill in 
the use of the budget standards as a guide 
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to helping Mrs. C with a spending plan. 
In doing this he is conveying to Mrs. C 
his interest in helping her. Together they 
can estimate approximately how long Mrs. 
C’s savings will last, with the assurance 
that the agency is ready to help when the 
money is gone. 

Every agency has case material that lends 
itself to teaching purposes. The case dis- 
cussion method is one of the most impor- 
tant methods of helping staff to integrate 
home economics information. In_ the 
agency where opportunity for individual 
consultation is limited because of the de- 
mands on both the home economist’s and 
the worker’s time, the study group or semi- 
nar is a real tool in teaching large num- 
bers of staff. Sometimes this may be ac- 
complished with supervisors or with field 
staff where it is not possible to reach the 
casework staff. 

The extent to which home economics in- 
formation should be included in the train- 
ing of staff varies with the agency func- 
tion and the kinds of problems clients 
bring to the agency. For example, it seems 
that in any agency giving financial assist- 
ance or offering budget counseling service 
there will always be the pressing and com- 
plex problem of helping families adjust to 
lowered income. This implies that the 
staff needs to learn about money-stretching 
economies and resources that may supple- 
ment income or increase the knowledge 
and skills of the homemaker, as well as how 
to help families budget. Besides this, of 
course, they will also need to have an un- 
derstanding of the family’s former standard 
of living, its spending pattern, the quality 
of family relationships, and the meaning 
of money to the individual members of 
the family. 

The home economics information given 
should be geared to the needs of the staff. 
Where there are many young and inexperi- 
enced workers, it may be necessary to pre- 
sent much more detailed information than 
to older and professionally trained workers 
who have had more work and life experi- 
ence. The following case illustrates this 
point: 

Mrs. P, a non-resident woman with two young- 
sters, was deserted by her husband when she dis- 
covered she was again pregnant. Mrs. P and her 
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children had been living a hand-to-mouth existence 
for many months when they finally came to the at- 
tention of a social agency. Because of the immi- 
nent delivery and the fact that the children needed 
care while their mother was confined, it was neces- 
sary to initiate housekeeper service. Before this 
could be done, however, the home economist, who 
was in charge of the housekeeper service, needed 
to know what equipment Mrs. P had on hand. 
The young worker who was carrying this case 
had worked at the agency only a few months 
and had joined the staff immediately after college 
graduation. In the conference with the home 
economist a number of specific suggestions were 
made. Did Mrs. P have a broom, mop, pail, clean- 
ing rags, and so on? Because the family was desti- 
tute and had none of these things it was necessary 
for the agency to supply them. In a second con- 
ference the home economist suggested that the 
worker find out whether the family had any dishes 
or cooking utensils. When the worker came 
back he told the home economist with amazement 
that there were practically no dishes; the family 
had only one whole cup. 

In this case it was necessary for the home 
economist to make quite detailed and 
specific suggestions because of the work- 
er’s inexperience and his total unprepared- 
ness for such destitution. Very often the 
young and inexperienced worker will also 
need help in understanding the needs of 
large families. 

In planning material for staff education 
the home economist may capitalize on sug- 
gestions made by the staff, using these sug- 
gestions as a springboard for the introduc- 
tion of other material. In general, it would 
seem that technical knowledge of the basis 
of budget standards and their application 
should not be left to the reading of a man- 
ual of standards, policies, and procedures. 
There are many records that show that no 
interpretation of the standard is given the 
client or that the budget discussion is omit- 
ted altogether. One wonders if the worker, 
being insecure in this area, uses the stand- 
ard budget to hide his feelings of insecurity 
or to avoid the discomfort of knowing that 
he cannot meet the client’s needs with 
“This is what we can allow.” In failing to in- 
terpret budget standards the worker is miss- 
ing an opportunity to be of real service to 
the client and instead may reinforce the 
client’s feeling that his needs are not un- 
derstood. A budget discussion has much 
diagnostic value if the worker can learn to 
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realize its potentialities. It is also useful 
from the standpoint of interpretation, since 
the client has the opportunity to present 
his true needs, which can be interpreted in 
relation to the agency’s ability to provide 
for these needs. 

Other information which should be pre- 
sented to staff is that pertaining to food and 
nutrition, the factors influencing cost of 
food, such as planning, marketing, equip- 
ment, storage and refrigeration, the prac- 
tical economies that can be made, and so 
on. The home economist should also ac- 
quaint the staff with availability of re- 
sources in the community which may be 
used to help the client learn or increase 
skills in homemaking. Classes in cooking, 
nutrition, canning, home decoration, sew- 
ing, and remodeling are available in many 
of our large cities either through settle- 
ments, neighborhood clubs, or social and 
health agencies. Often these activities yield 
not only educational opportunities but 
much needed social outlets as well. Some- 
times it is a mark of progress and strength 
when the client is able to use this kind of 
resource. Acquainting the client with and 
assisting him to use community resources 
have always been a recognized part of case- 
work treatment. It is important for the 
caseworker to know what these resources 
have to offer so that he may use them se- 
lectively and constructively with his clients. 


Consultation 


Besides the study group or seminar, con- 
sultation is another method by which the 
home economist can help workers integrate 
home economics information. It is impor- 
tant for the worker to know how and when 
to seek the help of the home economist 
for consultation himself and when to make 
a direct referral of a client. In most in- 
stances, consultation with the worker is 
more to be desired than direct consultation 
with the client. The purpose of consulta- 
tion is to assist the worker in a problem 
requiring the expert knowledge of a spe- 
cific field. It has teaching value but is not 
to be confused with supervision or to be 
used in place of supervision. Often the 
supervisor accompanies the worker to such 
a consultation. It is desirable that the 
worker have all the information possible 
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about the particular problem so that he 
can get effective help on it rather than 
using the consultant’s time to find out 
that more information is necessary. In 
preparation for such consultation the home 
economist should have the worker's ques- 
tions and should read the case record. 

Implicit in this kind of consultation is 
the consultant’s understanding of the total 
casework plan and her awareness of where 
her specialized material fits into this plan. 
This is true of the following case: 

Mrs. B had been known to the private agency 
for about a year when the worker sought help from 
the home economist in food planning. Mrs. B 
was a 24-year-old divorced woman with two chil- 
dien, Tony, aged 5, and Marie, aged 714. Originally 
she had been referred to the agency by the Court 
because of a neglect complaint. This was not 
proved, but Mrs. B was seen as an upset, anxious, 
immature woman who needed help with problems 
resulting from an unhappy marriage and with tak- 
ing more responsibility for the children. 

Initially there had been resistance to the contact 
because Mrs. B had felt threatened by the court 
referral and had looked upon the contact with 
the agency as a period of probation. As she got to 
know the worker, however, and as a better rela- 
tionship was established, she was able to accept help 
and gradually to modify her extremely immature 
behavior. For example, she was quite childish in 
her relationship to her in-laws who were very fond 
of their grandchildren. When she was angry with 
her parents-in-law she refused to let the children 
visit them and would not accept any help from 
them even though this constituted real depriva- 
tion to the children and to herself. With the help 
of the caseworker she was gradually able to estab- 
lish a more meaningful relationship with the grand- 
parents and to act in a more adult fashion toward 
them. 

The worker's consultation with the home econ- 
omist resulted because the school had become con- 
cerned about Marie’s health. The children were 
thin, pale, and rather tense and it was evident that 
Mrs. B, because of her immaturity, had never been 
able to be consistent in her handling of them. She 
seemed to be more of a child with them than a 
mother to them. There was evidence of some af- 
fection for them and concern about them, however, 
and it was this on which the worker capitalized 
in discussing the food problem. Of course, the 
school’s concern about Marie’s health was in itself 
a threat to Mrs. B, since it was another question 
raised about her adequacy as a parent. 

The worker learned that Mrs. B often spent 
money from her food allowance on other things 
such as clothing and an occasional movie. Then, 
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too, she cooked only what the children asked her 
tu cook, with the result that her food lists showed 
definite deficiencies in protein and calories. The 
children were finicky in their eating habits and 
Mrs. B never felt that she could be firm with them 
or deny them anything they wanted because “They 
have so little anyway.” 

In the worker's consultation with the home econ- 
omist it was pointed up that in this area, as is 
all others, Mrs. B was acting on an immature level, 
and both worker and home economist recognized 
that Mrs. B's inability to deny the children anything 
arose out of her basic incapacity to mother them. 
It seemed important to give Mrs. B support in 
taking responsibility for meal planning and to 
help her handle the children’s food fads. It also 
seemed important to help her stimulate the chil- 
dren’s interest in better food and the home econ- 
omist suggested teaching Marie how to prepare 
her brother's breakfast and her own, letting Tony 
help. It was suggested that the worker give Mrs. 
B praise for the things she was buying which 
were good, such as citrus fruits and dark bread, but 
that she also encourage her to use more eggs, milk, 
meat, vegetables, and potatoes. The home econ- 
omist made out a market list for adequate food, 
including the items from Mrs. B’s list which the 
family liked. Menus and recipes were also sug- 
gested, as was regular follow-up with Mrs. B on 
hew she was managing. 

In the discussion that followed, the worker uti- 
lized all the material and suggestions made by the 
home economist, giving support to Mrs. B in the 
role of a mother who knew what was best for her 
children’s health. Mrs. B responded to this recog- 
nition. As she was able to follow the worker's 
suggestions and use this help, the school reported 
definite improvement in Marie’s health. ‘This 
was deeply gratifying to Mrs. B. 


In this situation we see the results of 
the worker’s consultation in the real inte- 
gration of home economics material with 
casework treatment. The home economist 
was able to utilize her knowledge and un- 
derstanding of Mrs. B and of the worker's 
treatment goal to help the worker with 
an approach to Mrs. B’s problem. She 
was able to gear her material to fit Mrs. 
B’s and the children’s needs and to help 
the caseworker use this material with the 
client. The results of the worker's help to 
Mrs. B around the food problem show up 
not only in the improved physical health of 
the children but in the strengthening of 
Mrs. B’s ego and in her growing maturity. 

When considering the direct referral of 
a client to the home economist for consul- 
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tation the worker should keep in mind the 
following questions: Is the client asking for 
this service either directly or indirectly? 
Can he accept referral at this time? Will 
consultation be helpful from a diagnostic 
or treatment standpoint? Monica Jordan, 
writing of the use of this kind of referral 
by the caseworker, says: “Direct contact 
with clients, both by caseworker and home 
economist, calls for careful consideration, 
study, and selection on our part. We 
must understand the relationship of home 
economics knowledge to the total situation 
in which the client finds himself and its 
meaning to the individual client.” 2 In the 
following case the client was referred to 
the home economist directly from intake. 


Mrs. D, a small, dark-haired woman, was re- 
ferred to the home economist of a private agency 
by the caseworker after only one contact, in which 
she asked for budgeting service because she was 
not saving enough money. The caseworker thought 
there was some indication of marital trouble but 
referred her to the home economist because of the 
direct request of the client and because he did 
not feel capable of handling such a discussion with 
the client. In the interview with the home econ- 
omist it became evident that Mrs. D had little 
idea about planning and knew very little about 
where her money or her husband's was going. 
Moreover, it was quite clear that any planning 
that was done was done independently of the other 
partner (both were working) and Mrs. D did not 
even know the amount of her husband's total 
earnings. Some competitive spending was going 
on. Mrs. D also revealed a strong dependence on 
her mother’s suggestions and guidance. As the 
home economist helped her work out a tentative 
plan, the suggestion was also made that this would 
not work out unless she and Mr. D were in agree- 
ment about the plan. She was referred back to 
the caseworker for further help. 


Several questions come to mind in this 
situation. Did the caseworker explore this 
situation far enough before referring it to 
the home economist? I do not believe so. 
Even though the client was asking for bud- 
get help, would it not have been better for 
the caseworker to gain the information he 
needed in a consultation with the home 
economist so that he could handle the 


2 Short Contacts by the Home Economist in Case- 
work Treatment—‘“From the Point of View of the 
Caseworker,” Family Welfare Association of Amer- 
ica, New York, 1940, p. 1. 
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budget discussion? It is true that the home 
economist’s interview yielded valuable diag- 
nostic clues, but would these not have 
been more useful if the caseworker had 
been handling the interview? It seems 
likely that the client, her anxiety some- 
what allayed by having a budget in hand 
which she could then talk over with her 
husband, might not return to the case- 
worker for help, even though we see many 
symptoms of early marital difficulty which 
might be cleared up through treatment be- 
fore more serious troubles arise. 

Another type of consultation with the 
home economist which is sometimes of 
value is that of worker and client together. 
This type of consultation is rare, but may 
be helpful when there is a very complex 
problem such as an insurance adjustment 
or debt involvement, where there may be 
some confusion if the worker or the client 
consults the home economist alone. Such 
consultation may begin with the client and 
home economist together, with the case- 
worker coming in for the final summing 
up of the discussion. 

Now that we have considered the various 
methods employed by the home economist 
in staff education and in direct help to the 
client, the question arises as to what extent 
we can expect the caseworker to apply this 
knowledge. It would seem that any case- 
worker who comprehends the effect of ex- 
ternal pressures on the life of the client 
will have some appreciation of the need to 
know how to deal with and modify these 
pressures in treatment. Home economics 
provides us with some of the tools and skills 
necessary to alleviate such pressures. The 
way in which this material is presented to 
the worker, the stimulation of his interest, 
the challenge to his ingenuity, and the way 
he sees this material relating to his work 
with the client all will have an effect upon 
the extent to which he will incorporate and 
use it. 

How the home economist functions in 
a social agency depends somewhat on the 
adequacy of her training both in home 
economics and in social work. I believe I 
have made it clear that I feel she should 
have training in both fields in order to 
make a maximum contribution. If she is 
responsible for direction and supervision 
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of homemaker service this is even more 
essential. If this service is to be an integral 
part of the agency’s total service, it requires 
the expert diagnostic and treatment abil- 
ity of the caseworker and a close working 
co-operation between the homemaker super- 
visor and the worker carrying the case. 

Throughout this paper I have purposely 
not made too much differentiation between 
the function of the home economist in a 
private and in a public welfare agency. It 
seems to me that her role should not be 
determined by whether an agency is pri- 
vate or public, but rather by the way in 
which her service can be most effectively 
utilized to meet the needs of the agency 
and its clientele. It is to be expected that 
the time spent in various functions such as 
development and interpretation of budget 
standards will vary from agency to agency. 
If the purpose of the agency, however, is 
to give service to clients, whether through 
financial assistance or other service, then 
presumably the home economist should be 
allotted sufficient time to devote to in- 
service training and consultation. 
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Since the end of World War II we have 
been faced with many problems. Inflation 
and the uncertain conditions of the world 
are producing a great many stresses and 
strains. The aftermath of war has brought 
with it reaction against social legislation 
and complaints that assistance costs are 
too high. If we are looking at today’s 
figures only in terms of dollars and cents 
and not in terms of human values, we are 
not seeing the true picture. In fact, pur- 
chasing power is not high enough really to 
provide our people with the things that 
every human being needs to develop into 
a socially useful citizen. 

The home economist working in a social 
agency has a unique opportunity to help 
administrators and staff gain true perspec- 
tive on the dollar cost of human need and 
what it means in human welfare. She can 
be a key person in interpreting this to 
the community and in conveying her con- 
viction and that of all social workers that 
we have a responsibility to build, support, 
and strengthen the least of our citizens and 
in so doing contribute to the strength of 
our total nation. 


Treatment of Two Patients with Punishing Superegos’ 


Lillian P. Kaplan and Jean B. Livermore 


Miss Kaplan is Psychiatric Social Work Supervisor, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Livermore is Psychiatric Social Worker, Hacker Psychiatric Clinic, 
Beverly Hills. 


IN PRESENTING THE CASES of two patients 
with punishing superegos, we hope to dem- 
onstrate a way in which casework skill can 
be used in alleviating some of the difficul- 
ties these people face. We recognize the 
fact that changing the superego in adults 
is fraught with many therapeutic difficulties 
and that for a thoroughgoing personality 
change, psychoanalysis is necessary. How- 
ever, if through casework we could lessen 
somewhat the demands of the superego of 
these patients so they might be enabled 
to make more adequate personal and so- 
cial adjustments, many people who other- 

1 Published with permission of the Chief Medical 
Director, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Vet- 
erans Administration, who assumed no responsibil- 


ity for the opinions expressed or conclusions drawn 
by the authors. 





wise might not receive help would benefit. 

While the cases reported were seen in a 
psychiatric clinic and had the benefit of 
the clinic team in the evaluation of the 
situation, these individuals might well have 
come to a social agency for assistance. The 
understanding of their problems and the 
method of approach would probably not 
have been different. 


Case of Mr. C 


Mr. C, a 28-year-old veteran, came to the clinic 
with a variety of psychosomatic symptoms, many 
of which had been in existence since early child- 
hood. Physical examinations had been negative, 
and the patient had been referred for psychiatric 
treatment both in and out of service but had re- 
jected the idea of psychological difficulties. As a 
last resort, he came to the clinic of his own accord 
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and tried to convince himself that all his diffi- 
culties were psychological. He recognized his pre- 
occupation with three major situational problems: 
his intense hostility toward his parents with whom 
he was residing, the loss of his pre-service em- 
ployment, and his divorce. 

The patient was a tense, slender man of aver- 
age height and was always meticulously dressed. 
He was fearful of being lazy, drove himself con- 
stantly, and demanded perfection of himself and 
of everyone else. Whenever there was a change 
in his rigid schedule, he suffered from vomit- 
ing spells and severe headaches. He was studying 
to become an accountant and “enjoyed seeing 
numbers in straight columns.” Although he was 
at the top of his class, he thought he did not 
deserve the grades he received. 

Mr. C was seen for seventy-five interviews over 
a period of thirteen months. From the initial in- 
terview on, he talked of his unhappy childhood 
and related it to his present feelings. Both he 
and his younger sister had been in constant fear 
ot punishment from the mother. She was de- 
scribed as a rigid, demanding individual who con- 
trolled her children by whippings and ridicule, 
and her husband by the threat of divorce. She, 
too, had psychosomatic symptoms. She demanded 
perfection of her children, yet neither appreci- 
ated their efforts nor demonstrated affection for 
them. ‘The patient called her “a sadist” and 
a “witch with a whip in her hand.” The father 
was not seen as an individual but as an “adjunct 
to mother” and as a “work horse who brought 
money home.” Whenever the mother threatened 
divorce, the father would break down in tears 
and beg forgiveness. 

Mr. C never felt important in the family and 
was just “another cog in the wheel of life.” He 
was physically ill frequently and was accused 
oi malingering by his mother as he was later 
by army doctors. He was undersized and under- 
weight until late in adolescence and felt re- 
jected by his contemporaries. He was always 
afraid of making an error, for that, too, meant 
rejection, punishment, or ridicule. 


Mr. C spent much time relating experi- 
ences from childhood and especially those 
in which his mother was unfair to him and 
his father disinterested. He was guilty over 
the expression of hostility to his parents, 
especially to his mother. It was soon found 
that being too permissive of this expression 
resulted in gastrointestinal symptoms. It 
was necessary to help him see that his feel- 
ings were actually based on reality. 

Since this patient felt that he had to pay 
for everything he received, his veteran 
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status was helpful in his acceptance of 
treatment in the clinic. In various ways 
the worker tried to show Mr. C that it was 
wiser to obtain help than to suffer in 
silence and look upon the need for clinic 
help as a weakness. In spite of this, Mr. 
C was somewhat disappointed when the 
worker pointed out that he had a respon- 
sibility in this kind of treatment. 

While at first Mr. C’s hostility toward his 
father was as great as that toward his 
mother, and he hated that part of himself 
which was like his father, he gradually 
began to see his father in a different light. 
He continued to dislike his father’s sub- 
missiveness and dependency, but for the 
first time he saw his father as a person who 
had been successful in business and had 
gained some respect from his friends. 


In the twenty-sixth interview, the patient began 
to talk of trying “to break the shackles” his 
mother had on him. Thus, he began to accept 
the fact consciously that he was trying to please 
his mother to win her love and that he was pun- 
ishing himself for not attaining the goal that 
she had set for him. “My mother left no margin 
for errors” and “In my family only one person 
was right—my mother,” were frequent statements. 

Mr. C had held one job for seven years, starting 
out as an errand boy and becoming the manager 
of the concern at the time of induction. When 
he returned from service and was not given his 
old job, he quit, feeling very hostile toward his 
employer. This was painful for him to discuss, 
for to him it meant defeat and inadequacy. 


The worker pointed out the justifica- 
tion for his hostility and helped him to 
see that his feelings toward his employer 
were similar to those toward his father 
and also toward his mother. Following this 
he recognized that he had remained on the 
one job because he was fearful of his 
ability to meet new situations. At the 
completion of therapy, Mr. C began to re- 
establish his friendship with his former 
employer, who helped him obtain clientele 
for his accounting business. 

Because of his symptoms, Mr. C had not 
expected induction and was proud of being 
inducted even for limited service. The 
actual physical examination process did 
much to emphasize his feelings of inferi- 
ority, for he could not help comparing 
his puny physique with the others he saw. 
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He was always given jobs that required 
authority and responsibility, and he was 
frequently promoted; yet he constantly 
feared that the authorities would find him 
inefficient. He was ill frequently and, after 
a period of out-patient psychiatric inter- 
views, he was hospitalized and discharged 
for psychoneurosis. 

Mr. C’s disillusionment about marriage 
came up in relation to a discussion of his 
sexual drives, feelings about women, and 
his feeling about dependency. 

At the age of 15 or 16, Mr. C had had his first 
sexual experience with a promiscuous schoolmate. 
This he described as a disgusting experience; also 
he was concerned about performing as well as his 
predecessors. At 18 he had had another distaste- 
ful experience with a woman of 35 and he thought 
his feelings here may have been due to the fact 
that she was his mother’s age. He was concerned 
then and now with whether or not he was ef- 
fective. Mr. C had met his wife while in service 
and married her after knowing her a few months. 
He had sexual difficulty with his wife, which he 
could discuss as the casework relationship pro- 
gressed. He could not support her on a soldier's 
pay and felt inadequate because she had to supple- 
ment the income. He was unable to accept het 
dependence on him for every decision. After 
numerous temper outbursts, he finally told his 
wile that he did not love her. Realizing what he 
had done, he then begged her to remain with him, 
in the same way his father had begged his mother, 
umd she finally agreed to remain with him while 
he was in service. When he came for treatment 
he blamed himself for the entire situation and 
whenever this was mentioned he suffered from 
physical difficulties. 


The Rorschach substantiated the fact 
that he had conflict over his sexuality. 
While the patient was relieved through 
ventilating some feelings about his sex- 
uality, it was felt that this was a problem 
related to unconscious oedipal difficulties 
and not within the scope of present treat- 
ment. In discussing his wife, the patient 
recognized that he expected all women 
to react the way his mother had and that 
he was suspicious and fearful of them. He 
was afraid, as his father had been, of assum- 
ing the responsibilities of being a husband. 
When he recognized his right to express 
his hostility to his mother, he began to 
show some hostility toward the worker by 
being critical or indicating his suspicious- 
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ness of her. He was encouraged to express 
such feelings but the interpretation of them 
was made in relation to his feelings toward 
women in general, for it was felt that a neg- 
ative relationship to the worker was too 
threatening for him. Through the realiza- 
tion that he pictured all women as being 
like his mother and that his relationship 
to the worker was different, the patient, 
in time, was able to re-establish his rela- 
tionships to women in a more realistic way. 
After being in treatment for eleven months, 
Mr. C reported that he found himself spon- 
taneously starting conversation with wait- 
resses and talking to girls nonchalantly 
without much fear of whether or not he 
was acceptable to them. “I thank the Lord 
that I now can say all women are not my 
mother. I mean not like my mother.” 

The therapy hour was also used in ven- 
tilating his feeling about present situations 
and in relating these to similar previous 
experiences. Mr. C would spend hours pre- 
paring a lesson for the next day and then 
feel that he did not know it perfectly. 
He began to realize that here again he 
was trying to show that he was a capable 
person. The worker used every oppor- 
tunity possible to point out that Mr. C 
must have been capable or he could not 
have worked himself up on the job, been 
given so many responsible jobs in service, 
and received the kind of grades he had at 
school. As Mr. C gained more confidence 
in himself he did not have to spend so 
much time on school work. 

Since much of Mr. C’s discomfort was 
centered around his physical symptoms, 
he brought these up frequently in the in- 
terviews. The worker always accepted the 
fact that his physical distress was real and 
she was sympathetic. The patient himself 
began to see the connection between his 
physical symptoms and emotional disturb- 
ances, frequently in the interview itself. As 
he progressed in treatment these physical 
symptoms occurred less and less frequently. 

While nothing was done about this 
patient’s compulsive and obsessive ideas 
and acts, change seemed to occur when he 
no longer made so many demands of him- 
self. “I used to tiptoe around places and 
always made sure that my shoes had rubber 
heels. Now, I have a pair of shoes with 
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leather heels and I feel confident and 
solid.” The worker prepared him for times 
when he might revert to his old symptoms. 

In one of the last interviews the patient 
said, “My conscience is a tough master. 
It is my Simon Legree.” Mr. C himself 
recognized that he could terminate clinic 
help but that he would have frustrations 
and setbacks. At that time he had made 
plans for going into an accounting business 
and was aggressive in trying to find clien- 
tele. 


The Case of Mrs. B 

Mrs. B came to the clinic in an acute anxiety 
siate. Her feeling about seeking psychiatric treat- 
ment was evident when she said she felt “like a 
ward 8 patient.” She spoke rapidly and skipped 
around from past to present so much it was diffi- 
cult to follow her. She said that she really had no 
reason to be unhappy. She had a wonderful hus- 
band, a home, and a new baby. However, she had 
“that cooped-up feeling” as though there was no 
escape. She felt that she was a complete failure 
as a wife and mother. “My husband leans on me, 
my baby leans on me, even my dog leans on me, 
and I guess I need someone to lean on too.” 

Throughout the treatment Mrs. B_ constantly 
made connections between her present difficulties 
and her past experiences. Her father was “a violent 
sort of man who whipped her with a razor strop 
until she was twenty.” Much of the time she did 
not even know what she had done and felt that 
she must be very bad indeed to warrant such sever- 
my. He held up high and rigid standards, especi- 
ally scholastic. “He gave me hell for the C’s and 
no praise at all for the A’s.” Her reaction to all 
this was “I guess I practiced not feeling—that made 
it easier.” 

Her mother, on the other hand, valued social 
life, saying “People are the most important.” Mrs. 
B commented, “I guess I just spread myself too 
thin trying to please them both.” It was not until 
adolescence that trouble arose from the mother too. 
“I guess mother was a good mother until that time 
when her suspicions closed in. Whenever she spoke 
of sex it seemed tainted.” During her adolescence 
the patient's skin became bad. She suffered agon- 
ies about her appearance and saw as little as pos- 
sible of the opposite sex. Mrs. B constantly pon- 
dered why she should have had so much difficulty 
with her family when her sister, Mary, two years 
older, just “breezed through.” Mary was nice look- 
ing, an “A” student, and consequently got the ap- 
probation of the father. She also had a way of 
getting around both parents with a minimum of 
friction and was favored by the grandparents. 
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Patient resented her sister’s “bossiness” and her 
hot temper. 

When she began grade school, Mrs. B was shy, 
sensitive, and easily hurt. She soon gained ap- 
proval from her teachers and fellow students by 
her talents in art and she made tremendous elforts 
to excel scholastically. Her constant anxiety was 
reflected in acute gastrointestinal distress. After 
promising that she could go to art school after 
junior college, her parents disappointed her by 
saying they could not afford it. She reacted by 
asking herself if she was unworthy, if she had de- 
manded too much of her parents. She did not 
want to show them her hurt, so she took a clerical 
job in another community for a short period. 

Mrs. B met her husband-to-be on her return 
home, and became engaged just before he went 
overseas. To “pass the time,” she entered service 
in the navy but here she had difficulty with a 
superior officer, an older man who told her she 
would have to stick it out. She was very upset 
until she was finally able to obtain a discharge 
upon her fiancé’s return. To her dismay, she 
became pregnant immediately after her marriage, 
which meant she once more had to give up her 
hopes for an art career. However, she took it fairly 
well; in fact, she “breezed through the pregnancy.” 
It was not until after the birth of the baby that 
she began to have the troubles she had described. 


The patient was assigned, after the initial 
interviews, to another therapist, who im- 
mediately gave her the interpretation that 
she was rejecting her role as wife and 
mother. This was too much for her and 
she announced to the receptionist that she 
and the therapist did not see “eye to eye,” 
and that therefore she would not be re- 
turning. She agreed to continue when she 
was reassigned to the first worker. She 
went on for a while, speaking under tre- 
mendous pressure, and was upset at the end 
of the hour because much of what she 
had planned to say was unsaid. Because 
of distance involved, she could come only 
once a weck, so between interviews she 
wrote reams to the worker on her type- 
writer. 


In childhood, she had felt pulled two ways by 
the conflicting demands of her parents; now she 
also felt pulled two ways—toward marriage and 
toward an art career. This led to further discus- 
sion of her marriage, especially of her dissatisfac- 
tion with her husband as a sexual partner. Her 
perfectionism became more apparent, and this was 
related to her parents’ having demanded so much 
of her; now she was demanding it of herself. 
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About the sixth interview, Mrs. B began to be 
resistive, saying it might be better just to try to 
forget her problems. The worker recognized with 
her that some of this talk about parents was mak- 
ing her feel guilty, and explained that a child gets 
a feeling of being bad when he cannot live up to 
the demands made on him; and how could any 
child live up to the demands of those parents? 

Mrs. B then brought out what had been the 
precipitating event for her breakdown in the navy 
—a boy had “taken advantage” of her when she was 
drinking. She was full of panic at the time and had 
gone to a doctor who examined her and assured her 
she was not pregnant. She still felt guilty because 
she had never told her husband about the incident. 
The worker said she must be condemning herself as 
severely as her mother had. She responded by dis- 
cussing some of her other contacts with men and 
attaining a greater acceptance of her sexual feelings. 
She then told of being the aggressor in the sexual 
act, and said that her husband was often impotent. 
She suggested that he come to the clinic to see an- 
other worker, and he agreed. This was helpful, 
for it took some of the burden from her shoulders. 

She spontaneously brought in several dreams, 
which she interpreted to mean that her dread of 
being a housewife was tied up with the dread of 
being a narrow, dull person. She talked again of 
a job for herself, and the worker was permissive but 
emphasized that it should be something she would 
enjoy and not necessarily something in which she 
had to be “tops.” From the twelfth interview on, 
Mrs. B reported that she was “thinking less and 
doing more.” She decided that she resented the 
role of being a woman chiefly because of her father. 
She had chosen her husband largely because he 
was unlike her father. She now felt no pressure 
to make a decision about working, for things at 
home were better. She derived some pleasure 
from the baby for the first time. She was able 
now to admit her earlier hostile feelings toward 
him, her fear that she would become cruel like 
her father. She was slower to express hostile 
feelings toward her mother but with the help of 
the worker was enabled to recite numerous in- 
stances of verbal cruelty on her mother’s part. 

Now there came a period in which she was 
calmer, spoke with less pressure, and voluntarily 
ended the interviews at the end of the hour. In 
the twentieth interview she commented that “noth- 
ing has changed, yet everything is rosier.” In the 
last eight interviews she spoke mainly of prac- 
tical plans she was making. She hired a house- 
keeper and made plans to go to school at least a few 
hours a day. She said, “Now I know my husband 
loved me all the time, but then I could not be 
sure.” She recalled her interviews with the other 
therapist and laughingly remarked, “It’s funny— 
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all those things he told me were true, but I guess 
it was just too big a dose for me to swallow.” 


A follow-up six months later revealed 
that Mrs. B was pleased with the job of 
housewife. She no longer had _ that 
“cooped-up feeling,” for she knew it was 
not impossible to make other plans. She 
now wanted to stay with the baby, and she 
bragged about him. Her husband had 
a better job. She had arranged to build 
and rent a garage apartment to supplement 
the family income. 


Both Mrs. B and Mr. C sought therapy 
ef their own accord. Both were fearful 
of the implications of asking for help with 
emotional problems. This was met by 
pointing out the strength shown in admit- 
ting the need for treatment, while acknowl- 
edging that it had been difficult to come. 

It was evident from the first that these 
two individuals demanded too much of 
themselves, for they had unconsciously in- 
corporated the ideals set for them by their 
parents. When they fell short of their 
goals, they punished themselves as once 
their parents had done: Mrs. B by intense 
anxiety, and Mr. C by anxiety and by com- 
pulsive and somatic symptoms. The role 
the worker had to assume was to supplant 
the original demanding and punishing par- 
ents (superego) in order to help the 
patients to be easier on themselves. It was 
necessary for the patients to pour out emo- 
tionally charged material. We were un- 
derstanding and accepting during this 
period in which the patients were also test- 
ing our reactions. Assurances were given 
that the reality situations the patients were 
facing would be difficult for anyone. The 
setting of regular interview hours, twice 
a week for Mr. C and once a week for 
Mrs. B, were tangible evidence of our in- 
terest in them. 

During this exploratory period, too, 
much psychodynamic material was ob- 
tained, but any direct use of it had to wait 
until the patients had developed confidence 
in us. Although we were aware of the in- 
fluence of the unconscious motivations at 
this point, we made use of them only in 
understanding the patients. The first in- 
terpretations were tentative and general in 
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nature, based on material that had mean- 
ing to the patients. 

Both patients manifested guilt after talk- 
ing of their parents in a derogatory man- 
ner. It seemed necessary for us to point 
out the justification for the hostile feel- 
ings toward their parents in terms of the 
facts as presented by the patients. While 
in each instance the worker’s role was seen 
as a permissive one, it was necessary to 
keep in mind that permissiveness, if not 
controlled, could be a form of seduction. 
After expressing hostile feelings toward his 
mother, Mr. C would spend the night vom- 
iting and would not permit his mother 
to comfort him in any way. In subsequent 
interviews, there was more expression of 
positive feelings as well as hostile ones and 
this served to alleviate the severe guilt re- 
action. 

Sometimes, it was necessary subtly to 
steer the interview away from material 
which, as caseworkers, we were not ade- 
quately trained to handle. We could deal 
only with the conscious or near-conscious 
aspects of conflicts and the social com- 
ponents of sexual or instinctual material. 
For instance, when Mr. C talked of his fears 
in regard to sexual intercourse with 
women, we discussed this in relation to his 
fear of dominance by women, rather than 
in relation to deeper oedipal material. 

While these patients constantly had the 
need to bring up historical material, we 
used it only to understand the present sit- 
uation. Both patients, it was apparent, at 
times utilized the past as defense. This 
could only be pointed out when the re- 
lationship with the worker was strong. 
When it was necessary to use past history, 
it was done to help the patients understand 
some of their repetitive behavior, their ex- 
aggerated ambitions, their need to punish 
themselves, and so on. Interpretations 
couched in the patients’ own words and 
related to their experience had more mean- 
ing than any possible theoretical intellect- 
ual explanation. These had to be tailored 
to the present situation. Sometimes it was 
helpful to apply repeatedly to daily situa- 
tions the insight gained, and repetition of 
these things often became emotionally sig- 
nificant. Since both patients suffered from 
lack of self-esteem, it was helpful to point 
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out actual accomplishments that previously 
had given them no satisfaction. The prob- 
lem was to help them to be satisfied with 
something less than "perfection. In other 
words, we wanted to leave the human mar- 
gin for error. 

A positive rapport was easily established, 
for in the beginning both Mr. C and Mrs. 
B were reaching out for warmth and un- 
derstanding which we tried to convey in 
our attitudes. Moreover, our own feeling 
of hopefulness seemed to be transmitted 
subtly. All during the initial period of out- 
pouring, the positive relationship became 
firmly established. We avoided seeming 
like omnipotent figures and indicated that 
we too were human and could make errors. 
There were often times when both Mrs. 
B and Mr. C expected negative reactions 
to their “sins,” since this was what they 
had experienced in the past. At such time 
the workers’ inactivity could have meant 
disapproval. Because of the positive trans- 
ference established, the patients could uti- 
lize our verbal acceptance. Moreover, the 
very fact that we were not perturbed was 
reassuring. To such guilt-ridden patients, 
however, even these measures did not afford 
complete relief. Fearing rejection, they 
often reacted with hostility toward us. Our 
interpretation of this aimed to avoid the 
development of negative transference. We 
pointed out the irrationality of their re- 
sponses; that is, we were not actually their 
parents, and their hostility was toward 
them. Hostility toward us could have been 
so overwhelming that they might have 
discontinued therapy. 

Mr. C and Mrs. B had periods of depres- 
sion occasionally, both before and during 
treatment. These were partially related to 
environmental frustrations, especially those 
that were felt as injurious to their self- 
esteem. Mr. C suffered from severe head- 
aches and nausea fullowed by depression 
when his mother wanted to know why he 
was not the life of the party like his cousin. 
Me felt that he should be more outgoing 
and condemned himself for his own retir- 
ing manner. Mrs. B became very depressed 
when a friend of her husband jokingly 
criticized her housework. When the de- 
pressions did occur we saw the patients. 
more often, and we tried to build up their 
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self-esteem by pointing out real achieve- 
ments again and by diminishing the need 
for perfection in all areas. 

From the beginning the dependency 
needs of both patients were catered to 
without demands on them. Mrs. B was 
able to verbalize her need by asking per- 
mission to “lean for a while,” but Mr. C 
could not tolerate this need in himself, 
for it enhanced the feelings of inadequacy 
and threatened his status as a male. On 
the other hand, he said he would “cut off 
his right hand” if the worker would only 
tell him what to do. He spent many in- 
terviews expressing hostility toward his par- 
ents for calling him “Junior” or “Sonny.” 
Both patients were helped to accept and 
tolerate their dependency needs, but these 
were not perpetuated since we did not give 
advice but worked together with them on 
decisions they had to make, encouraged in- 
itiative, and were appreciative of their ef- 
forts within the interview hour as well as 
on the outside. This was seen as a ma- 
turing process in that the patients took on 
more and more responsibility. Both pa- 
tients eventually lengthened the intervals 
between interviews spontaneously. As 
treatment neared termination, the patients 
prepared for possible future difficulties and 
the way was kept open for return if neces- 
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sary. In this way, reinforcement of their 
need to demand perfection of themselves 
was avoided. Thus, they did not feel that 
they would be a disappointment to us 
should they need to return for help in the 
future. 

The apparent results are that these pa- 
tients no longer demand so much of them- 
selves and no longer indulge so much in 
self-punishment; hence, they are free to be- 
come more content and adequate individ- 
uals. We cannot be certain that these re- 
sults are lasting, but the follow-up so far 
indicates that improvement is relatively 
stable. To date, Mr. C and Mrs. B have 
continued to improve in the months fol- 
lowing termination, which indicates con- 
solidation of gains made in treatment. 

In conclusion, we feel that improvement 
resulted from the fact that each patient 
had gained emotional insight as well as in- 
tellectual understanding; each had had a 
“corrective emotional experience,” ? in that 
he had had a satisfying emotional relation- 
ship with a substitute parental figure who 
was less demanding and rejecting than the 
parent and who was more appreciative of 
him as an individual. 


2Franz Alexander and Thomas M. French, Psy- 
choanalytic Therapy, Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1946, p. 66. 


The Adjustment of Jewish Displaced Persons 
Callman Rawley 


The author is Executive Director of the Jewish Family and Children’s Service of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, His paper was given at the 1948 National Conference of Social Work. 


App uP ALL the traumatic experiences of 
displaced persons and all the effects that 
should follow and you get a_ psycho- 
logical ruin with no resemblance to the 
actual person except in strains here and 
there. The reason? These experiences 
were by no means the same for everyone; 
and the effect could be as different as 
the individuals were different to start 
with. For example, among the first group 
of displaced persons who came to our 
agency, were two young Poles of the same 
age and social background. Both had 
lost their families and had worked in 





labor camps under similar conditions. Yet 
one was dependent, distrustful, and ex- 
ploitive; the other was candid, self-assertive, 
and self-reliant. In addition, there were 
great national differences among the dis- 
placed persons and great differences aris- 
ing from the variations in age at which 
their uprooting experiences occurred. 

It is not easy to regard them with fresh 
eyes, to see them not as stereotypes but as 
they are now, to help them use their 
inner resources, and to remember that a 
person with the indomitable will to sur- 
vive a concentration camp and the ex- 
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termination of his family is also able to 
survive the realities of American life. The 
pain they endured is hard for us to bear. 
The high-tension immobilizing forces in 
them are so dramatic that we forget that 
they are a legitimate subject for analysis 
in relation to the total personality and the 
powerful will. 

The road ahead for the newcomer is 
bound to be hard. The force, the vigilance, 
the de-sentimentalized realism he had to 
generate in order to survive are unaccept- 
able here. In addition, there was nothing 
in fascist society to which he could adjust 
willingly. In a democratic society, how- 
ever, adjustment springs from willingness 
alone. ‘Toward fascist society he felt only 
the single antipodal relation of good to evil. 
In a democracy he is no longer all blameless 
and society all evil. Here there are all 
shades of good and bad in societal relation- 
ships, which necessitate changing his con- 
cept of society as well as learning cultural 
differences. 

Under fascism he could not be sensitive 
to his own limitations. Everything bad 
seemed to lie outside himself. Justice was 
all on his side. In our society such an atti- 
tude cannot be maintained. Here his 
progress depends on his learning his own 
limitations, a process which, unfortunately, 
is obstructed by the anxieties he feels in 
his new setting. 

During his period of adjustment here he 
is apt to see us as projected stereotypes* 
and to have little ability to partialize ex- 
perience. The caseworker, for example, is 
apt to represent to him all of American 
Jewry. He is apt to be constantly on his 
guard, distrustful, and often cynical, easily 
dissatisfied and discouraged, unable to ac- 
knowledge either his weaknesses or his anx- 
ieties, but having brilliant flashes of in- 
sight followed by incredible obtuseness and 
ignorance. No man ever had a sharper 
nose for sham. “This would be very im- 
pressive if his nose for the genuine and the 
positive were not so blunt. Being a man 
without a country, he feels unprotected and 
rootless except for his Jewishness. He is 
apt, therefore, to feel a special organic 


1See “The Victim’s Image of the Anti-Semite,” 
by Bruno Bettelheim, Commentary, February, 1948, 
P. 173. 
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claim on Jewish agencies and to expect 
things from them far beyond their spe- 
cific limited functions. His anxiety arising 
from the vacuum left by his uprooting ex- 
periences, plus the natural anxiety he feels 
on coming to a new country, becomes a force 
that impels him to push the agency for 
immediate action in the initial contacts and 
to get all the problems of adjustment set- 
tled right away; his anxiety also makes 
him exaggerate his abilities and his prep- 
aration for American life. His lack of 
trust tends to blind him. 

In his initial contacts with Americans he 
needs and expects so much more than the 
somewhat casual positive impulses on 
which our social relations depend, that 
when he does not get it, he rejects and 
denies what little positive there is, and ac- 
cuses the other person of lack of interest 
or of condescension, of showing off and 
gloating over him, of relieving his own 
need to be benevolent without cost to him- 
self. Americans unwittingly make him 
feel his own difference, his immigrant 
status, their success and his inferiority, and 
therefore greatly increase his anxiety and 
envy to the point sometimes of almost 
paranoiac projection. His reaction often 
has little relation to the actual intentions 
and attitude of the people he is dealing 
with. He will not ask for specific help but 
he is angry when it is not offered. In his 
early social contacts he needs help so much 
that there is only one kind of friendship 
for him, the friendship that sees his need 
and offers him tangible aid. This is not the 
kind, however, which is available to him 
at the outset. American friendship tends 
to be casual and free of liabilities and en- 
cumbrances. Until the refugee, therefore, 
can enter social relations on a more relaxed 
basis, he is not ready for American friend- 
ships. We should not expect him to be, 
nor should we expose interested Americans 
to the rebuff with which their advances are 
sure to be met. 


Acceptance of Work 

He is ready for a job long before he is 
ready for friendship. Often his first words 
are: “Are there jobs here for a man like 
me? How much can I make?” In a few 
weeks he is working, and although he may 
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lose his first job, and his second, in general 
he holds on, and one wonders how he does 
it with so little English, so little knowledge 
of American business or industrial meth- 
ods, and such meager resources for taking 
criticism and entering into positive rela- 
tions with fellow-workers and foremen. He 
holds on, often only by a narrow margin 
during those first few months, with no 
illusions about the job or much satisfac- 
tion in it. Yet he holds on, and in general 
is willing to take any kind of work. He 
objects, as we do, however, to a job that 
does not pay enough to support a family. 
In that case, no matter how willing we are 
to supplement his wages, he is apt to quit. 

In the early contacts there are a vast num- 
ber of things for him to do and to learn, 
and from his viewpoint—that is, the view- 
point of competing and catching up with 
Americans—seemingly not much time in 
which to do them. Hence, he needs a lot 
of time in the early contacts. It does not 
make him dependent. In addition, he 
needs worlds of information, practically all 
at one time if he is going to stay out of 
trouble. The stupendous volume and vari- 
ety of this information have been indicated 
by Dr. Hertha Kraus.? One limitation of 
ber article, in this writer’s opinion, is that 
it seems to imply that all this information 
can be taught (one could as easily fill a 
canyon with a spoon), and that teaching it 
will orient the newcomer. Although work 
with the refugee necessarily has much more 
informational content than work with an 
American, special attention must be paid to 
the selection of the material, related to the 
psychological as well as the practical needs 
of the individual. Some information is best 
given in group sessions, some in individual 
conferences, and some the individual may 
need to find out for himself. 


Defining Service 

Every service needs to be defined clearly 
to a client; to a refugee doubly so, because 
he is without anchor or root at the outset, 
and lost without his former world of au- 
thority, much as he hated and fought it. 
The need, then, is for absolute clarity on 


2“The Newcomer’s Orientation to the American 
Community,” JOURNAL OF SocIAL CASEWoRK, Janu- 


ary, 1948, p. 9. 
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the nature and the limits of the service, 
so that his experience with it can be clear 
and real, and hence conducive to adjust- 
ment. With this in mind, the worker in 
cur agency sits down with each newcomer 
in the first interview and goes over with 
him slowly, point by point, a statement in 
his native tongue on the principles of 
service to refugees. This statement answers 
the following questions: Which local or- 
ganization has the responsibility of helping 
your? Where does the money come from? 
Under what conditions are you eligible for 
financial help? When are you not? What 
kind of financial help does this agency 
give? How much does it give? How is 
the help given? What kind of vocational 
service is available? What kind of service 
for personal problems? What kind of 
housing? Is the help available to you 
different from the help available to Ameri- 
cans? Some of the answers include in- 
formation about the community. For ex- 
ample, our statement says: “There are 
no special jobs for refugees. Americans 
earn the same wages as refugees for the 
same type of work. Although the voca- 
tional counselor is a specialist in his line, 
he has no power to create jobs which are 
superior to those available on the labor 
market here for people with the same vo- 
cational preparation or which have extra- 
ordinary opportunities for advancement. 
Advancement on a job comes slowly, and 
only as a result of your individual effort.” 
The statement also describes the qualifica- 
tions of the caseworker. In the course of 
reading it with the caseworker, the refugee 
is encouraged to ask questions. At the end 
he knows where he stands and what to ex- 
pect. In this one thing he can now feel 
secure. He is therefore free to apply his 
energies to other things. 

In the initial contacts with a social 
agency, and in a sense in all other non- 
familial contacts, the refugee suffers from a 
conflict peculiar to his situation. On the 
one hand, he has a deep need to be wanted 
and a sharp, painful sensitivity to the in- 
terest of others in him; on the other hand, 
he distrusts and fears sentiment. If he 
wanted to stay alive under fascism he had 
to judge people by what they did, not by 
what they professed. When the worker, 
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therefore, shows unmistakable interest in 
him and yet cannot give him what he be- 
lieves he should have, such as an apartment 
or a better-paying job or more money, a 
conflict results. If he judges the worker 
only by his action, he must write off his 
regard for him as spurious, which would 
fly in the face of the evidence to the con- 
trary in the form of the help he has already 
been given. In addition, the evidence of 
his senses tells him that he no longer needs 
to be so distrustful. He can give his starved 
self to being wanted. As he does so, his 
cynicism begins to seem less applicable and 
he begins to feel uncomfortable. But he 
does not give it up. He will wait and see. 
The final solvent will be experience, the 
experience of being wanted, of being un- 
derstood better than he understands him- 
self, and of always finding a pure strain 
of sincerity and reliability in the people 
with whom he deals. Such responses, un- 
fortunately, are not easily found outside 
the casework relationship and sometimes 
not even in controlled contacts with vol- 
unteers. After a measure of real under- 
standing in the casework relationship, he 
can get along with less from the outside 
world. 

A worker who understands the sources 
of the refugee’s anxiety can help him to 
slow up and to become aware of his lim- 
itations and of American differences. For 
this he needs a worker who is as realistic 
as he is and who realizes the danger of his 
becoming disillusioned at the slightest sign 
of insincerity or unrealism and relapsing 
into his former cynicism—the haven from 
which he ventured forth fearfully. If he 
returns, he will say to himself, “You see 
what happened? I was right. Feeling and 
trust are not safe.” He needs a worker who 
will know when his cynicism is beginning 
to thaw out and can help him find a new 
attitude that combines realism with senti- 
ment and trust, on which all social rela- 
tions are based. 

Note how some of these forces operate. 


Mr. G is a 23-year-old Pole. On his arrival, he 
was quite self-assured, acting as if he knew his way 
around. He explained that he had come because 
New York was too big for him; it depressed him. 
He thought he stood a better chance in a city the 
size of Minneapolis. Did the worker mind? The 
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worker assured him that the agency had authorized 
his settlement because it wanted him. He acknowl- 
edged this without comment. He was then put up 
in our Receiving Home. Here he fought savagely 
because he was not permitted to share a room with 
one of his fellow refugees, and later he fought 
against certain rules of the Home. The following 
day he apologized. He wanted us to understand 
his soul and what he had gone through. He had 
had more terrible experiences than a man of 70 
could have had in his whole lifetime, yet he 
thought of himself as 17, the age at which he was 
sent to the extermination camp. In two subsequent 
group discussions on job and training opportuni- 
ties in Minneapolis and on some pressing common 
problems of refugees, he said he had been ex- 
ploited so much in Europe and had suffered so 
much that he simply did not have the patience to 
start at the bottom like the earlier refugees. He 
needed a special break from someone who would 
recognize his natural abilities and give him a job 
in which he could advance rapidly. Later, however, 
he said that if he could train himself in the evening 
for something better, he would be willing to start 
with a menial small-paying job. He said his father 
had been well-to-do. Mr. G would have studied 
law; manual work would have been unthinkable 
for him. It was so different here. The strong feel- 
ing of kinship and generosity which the Polish 
Jews felt toward other Jews was missing here. 
I said this was too bad but I did not deny it. He 
said he had learned that the American family is 
much looser than the European. Brothers and sis- 
ters may see each other only at marriages or 
funerals. These differences tasted bitter to him but 
he accepted them, including the necessity of work- 
ing his way up from wherever he started. 

We then pondered over what occupation he 
could get into which would not be too depressing 
or futureless. He was sure that factory work 
would be too confining and repetitive. He had 
thought of studying chemistry because he had been 
interested in it in Poland. I let him know that 
this would be a four-year university course and 
that he would not be eligible for the entrance ex- 
aminations for five months. If we did undertake 
to help him over such a long period, we would 
expect him to work for his maintenance. He said 
he understood this; it was acceptable. But he 
could not decide what to do in the meantime. He 
was willing to consider working in a store because 
it was a good place to learn English, but he had 
a lot of questions about how he would like it. 

Although he hated restaurants, he was ready 
now, he said, to move into a furnished room 
(ready, that is, to separate himself from the others 
in the Receiving Home). He wanted.me to know, 
too, that he was learning English fast by reading 
newspapers and by writing letters all day long, but 
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it was demoralizing to be unemployed and to have 
to take money from us. The earlier immigrants 
had started with a horse and wagon. If we could 
just give him a “horse” (figuratively, an oppor- 
tunity) he would ride it, believe me! We laughed 
together, and I said I was sure he would indeed. 

In the following interview he asked first what 
employment leads the vocational counselor and I 
had for him, and then brought in one of his own, 
a selling job which he had run down through 
an acquaintance. The job would be available 
in a few weeks. He was full of enthusiasm. Sell- 
ing came natural to him. I shared his feelings. 
Then he said that in the meantime he was taking 
a job in a box factory. He could not bear lying 
around idle any more, it was doing something to 
him. I said I could understand that. I had hoped 
he would come to this feeling. How different it 
was from his attitude the week before! He heaved 
a deep sigh, and nodded his head, depressed. His 
explanation was that he knew I was trying to do 
as much as I could for him, and he had no right 
to ask for more. The other refugees were be- 
ginning to criticize us, but none of them had the 
right to expect us to change the whole environ- 
ment for them. He knew now that he was just 
a nobody. I looked at him questionably, and he 
repeated it emphatically. Yes, he was nothing 
so far as his usefulness to others was concerned. 
1 remarked how bitter his realization! He agreed, 
but said there was no other way for him. He would 
never be what he had dreamed he would be. I 
said I was not sure of that. I was sure, however, 
that it would take much longer and would be 
much more difficult than he had thought. He said 
he would have to do what the others had done, 
start from the bottom. After all, even the super- 
visor of family service in our agency had had to 
Start at that level when he had come to this 
country as a refugee, and he must not expect 
society to change for him. America expected him 
to work his way through, no matter what the pain, 
and America was right! I shared the bitterness 
of his feelings and said I realized the depth of his 
change. He kept repeating that he knew I was 
doing as much as I could. This seemed to fortify 
and stimulate him. 


This case shows how to get to the sufler- 
ing, struggling self behind the high ten- 
sion and bluster of the refugee, and help 
him through the self-appraisal that is the 
beginning of adjustment. 

The following case shows the multitude 
of unorthodox items that can enter into 
an interview. 


Mr. R has been in Minneapolis for three months. 
He has lived with his wife and two children in the 
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Receiving Home, storing up more and more anger 
over the inadequacy of the housing. The agency 
has not been able to find an apartment for him. 

Mr. R came to see me about writing to the 
United Service for New Americans for permis 
sion to resettle to another city. It so happened 
that the U.S.N.A. had just turned down such 
a request, and I showed him the letter, explaining 
also the national policy with regard to inter-city 
migration. His response was that Mr. D, the re- 
settlement worker, had not given him the right 
information about Minneapolis. Mr. D had told 
him that he would have an apartment here. In 
other ways, too, which he described, he knew 
now that Mr. D did not know anything about 
Minneapolis. He would never have come here if 
the correct information had been given to him. It 
would not be just, therefore, to penalize him and 
force him to remain here because of somebody 
else’s mistake. He was pleasant but tense. I could 
see that he had dammed up a great deal of feeling 
and pressure. I said that although we did not 
recommend or approve of resettlement (giving 
reasons), if writing to the U.S.N.A. was the 
only way to make him feel that he had not been 
deceived and abused, I would be very glad to write 
such a letter and indicate what he had told me. 
I would also pass on what I knew to be the destruc- 
tive effects of living in the Receiving Home. He 
said he had thought of stopping work entirely in 
order to show us how bad it really was and to 
make us do something about it. I said that this 
would only get him into trouble and not solve 
anything. He looked grim and did not respond. 
I said I wondered whether he would feel any better 
it I gave him the names of Jewish property own- 
ers and let him go to them himself. He shook 
his head. If we could not persuade them, he could 
not either. He added that he could have forced 
our hand by doing what the L’s did, picking up 
and going back to New York without our permis- 
sion, but he wanted to do things legally. I said I 
appreciated this. 

Mr. R's experience in appealing for housing at 
the S Club had showed him that the Jews here 
were not really interested. If the Jews in Europe 
had shown such little interest in helping each other, 
they would never have survived. I acknowledged 
the difference, acknowledging also how hard it must 
be for him to accept so much less interest than he 
had expected. I said I would not try to make him 
believe that we were better than he had said, all 
1 would say was that his experience had been very 
limited. [I knew from my own wider experience 
that there were many here who were deeply in- 
terested and willing to help. He should bear in 
mind, too, that we had not passed through the same 
kind of experience as the European Jews and could 
not therefore be expected to have the same kind 
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of behavior. He agreed, this time without reserva- 
tion. 

He then complained about the stupidity and the 
arrogance of the president of the New Americans 
Club (an organization of earlier immigrants), and 
the vast difference between the club members and 
the newcomers. Either the members had forgot- 
ten their own experiences or they were different in 
make-up. All they seemed to be interested in was 
to gloat over their success and to expect the new- 
comers to feel grateful for just being here. He 
couldn't stand them and had stopped associating 
with them. I said that if he cut himself off from 
the New Americans Club, I wondered what social 
outlets he could have. He said I was right. All 
he and the others had to do was sit around in the 
Receiving Home and talk about their troubles. This 
was no good either. I wondered whether he would 
not be ready to make American friends. I said I 
could help him. He looked very interested, almost 
wistfully eager, but he held himself back and said 
that perhaps it would not be worthwhile now if 
he were going to leave. I shrugged my shoulders 
and did not press him. 

He then expressed dissatisfaction with the coun- 
tiy as a whole. The newspapers were so reac- 
tionary. Democracy here was not true democracy. 
He had taken part in the resistance movement and 
he knew fascism when he saw it. The present curb 
on civil liberties and many of the other things 
he saw in the newspapers were marks of incipient 
fascism. He thought that Americans could easily 
become fascists. I said that there were many 
Americans who saw some of the same _ things 
and did not like them either. 

He complained about a few other things, such 
as anti-Semitism and the long winters. I laughed 
and said I didn’t like these things any more than 
he did. He laughed, too, and I felt I had helped 
him to accept them a little better. He said he was 
going to be promoted tomorrow. He liked his job 
and they seemed to like him. I said I was awfully 
glad that there was something he liked. It would be 
too bad to lose this by moving. I wondered whether 
he might want to wait another two months to see 
whether we could find an apartment for him. I 
then described the efforts we were making, and the 
meeting of our Housing Committee next week at 
which we would plan intensive contacts with prop- 
erty owners. I said I would not try to persuade him 
to wait, however. If he wanted me to write the 
letter, I would. At first he was afraid that he 
would lose too much time this way. Next, he 
wanted to know whether the community would con- 
sider buying homes for the newcomers. I said that 
this was not outside the realm of possibility. This 
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would be one of the things we would discuss at 
our committee meeting. He said he would be 
willing to take a loan and make payments on a 
house in the same way that he paid rent. If I 
would bring this up for sure at the meeting, he 
would wait. 

In the next interview he said he felt confused 
after the last contact. He had gone into it with his 
mind made up. Now he did not know what he 
ought to do. 


The reason he did not know what he 
ought to do was that the worker’s complete 
honesty, sincerity, and interest had made 
inapplicable his habit of judging by re- 
sults only. It was the beginning of change. 


This case reveals the extent to which the 
refugee relates himself to entities beyond 
the worker—to agency policy, to the com- 
munity, and beyond that to American 
Jewry itself. The American, on the other 
hand, relates himself primarily to the in- 
dividual worker. This case also shows that 
coming to a city is not the same as settle- 
ment. The refugee comes with a wait-and- 
see attitude, a fluidity which unfortunately 
keeps him from fully involving himself. 

Whenever in my thinking about refugees 
I find myself too much preoccupied with 
the things in them which give them and 
us trouble—the pathological—I recall a 
certain meeting of employers at which 
they too became preoccupied with the 
things about refugees which gave them 
trouble—their relationship to other work- 
ers, their inability to take criticism, their 
inability to turn out enough work, and so 
on. When they were through complaining, 
one of them remarked that in spite of every- 
thing, he could not remember a single 
refugee out of more than a dozen in his 
plant who had not caught on and become 
a good worker. The others gave hearty 
agreement. Each one remembered some- 
body who was outstanding, and no one 
could remember a single failure. They all 
marveled at how quickly they had learned 
the language and the necessary industrial 
operations. Whenever I find myself slip- 
ping into contemplation of the patholog- 
ical in refugees, the memory of these em- 
ployers restores my perspective. 








Editorial Notes 
The C. S. S. Centennial 


It seems appropriate to express our ap- 
preciation not only to Gordon Hamilton 
for her permission to publish her article, 
“Helping People—The Growth of a Pro- 
fession,”” but also to the Community Service 
Society of New York for granting the 
Journat the privilege of printing this and 
two other of its Centennial papers. “A 
Group Educational Approach to Child De- 
velopment,” by Dr. Marianne Kris, ap- 
peared in May and the third paper, “The 
Field Supervisor as Educator,” by Eleanor 
Neustaedter, will appear in one of the fall 
issues. The collection of Centennial papers 
will be published in two volumes by Colum- 
bia University Press early in 1949. The Jour- 
NAL readers who had the opportunity of 
attending the sessions of the Centennial 
will share our pleasure in the information 
that the papers are to be made available. 
The Centennial, we are sure, will stand as 
one of the landmarks in the professional 
history of social work. 

Living up to its tradition of professional 
leadership, the Society decided to mark its 
hundred years of service, not by reviewing 
its record of accomplishment, but by or- 
ganizing a scientific forum on the subject, 
“The Family in Tomorrow’s World.” The 
Centennial, which opened with a Town 
Hall meeting in January, continued with 
three symposia: the first, in January, “Hu- 
man Relations in Science and Practice”; 
the second, in March, “Health and Family 
Life”; and the third, in April, “Professional 
Social Work: Its Substance and World Sig- 
nificance.” The third symposium was fol- 
lowed by the anniversary dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. The speakers at the vari- 
ous sessions included international as well 
as national authorities in the fields of social 
work, health, education, sociology, anthro- 
pology, economics, psychology, and_psy- 
chiatry. 

Miss Hamilton’s paper was presented at 
the first symposium. At these sessions, five 
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in all, the problem of human relations was 
examined by authorities in the various 
branches of the social sciences. In a spirit 
of true scientific objectivity, each specialist 
presented the findings of his particular 
field—the established knowledge, the tenta- 
tive formulations, and the unanswered 
questions. The cumulative effect of the 
sessions was that of inspiring high respect 
for the quality and breadth of the scientific 
and humanitarian efforts receiving attention 
and support in many quarters of the world 
today. At the same time, the careful ap- 
praisals of the social implications of many 
of the findings permitted no lapse into com- 
placency. Even an academic knowledge of 
what is ueeded to insure a decent and secure 
life for the inhabitants of the globe is still 
far from complete and the application of 
what is known lags lamentably behind. 

Although each specialist approached his 
subject from his particular point of refer- 
ence, the findings gave evidence of the cross- 
fertilization that has characterized many of 
the recent research and practical undertak- 
ings in the general field of social science. 
Biases, conflicts, and differences were at a 
minimum. Specialization, in the narrow 
sense, seems to have given way to synthesis. 
Man’s struggle to deal with his outward 
world and to find at the same time some 
gratification of his inner needs, is now 
viewed as an integrated process. 

In speaking for social work, Miss Hamil- 
ton outlined the development of its princi- 
ples and reaffirmed “its concern with the 
interactions of the individual and his soci- 
ety.”” Her paper is a scholarly presentation 
of social work’s philosophy and premises. 
It is more than a technical documentation 
of the growth of a profession. It is a testa- 
ment of faith—in the worth and potentiali- 
ties of all human beings and in social work 
as an important instrument for creating a 
better life. 
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Readers’ Forum 


To THE Epiror: 

I should like to comment briefly on Florence 
Sytz’s article in the March issue of the JOURNAL 
or SociaL Casework, “The Development of Method 
in Social Casework.” I felt it was so provocative that 
J ought to let you know how much I enjoyed 
reading it. 

I wish there were some way of using our con- 
cepts of “diagnosis” and “treatment” without re- 
sort to those specific words, because of their medi- 
cal implications and the difficulties we encounter 
in their use when we are working in direct and 
responsible relationship with medicine. I feel that 
the article by Miss Sytz is particularly in point since 
it defines the issues quite clearly. Can we in the 
development of method in social casework continue 
to formulate the content which would be the 
unique skill of the profession of social work? With 
the increasing tendency to flock to the now fash- 
ionable trend toward “psychotherapy,” the need to 
redefine and re-establish the basic method in social 
casework seems more urgent than ever, lest the 
identity we hold as a profession become more pre- 
carious. This article, I hope, will be picked up as 
a guidepost showing the way in the right direction. 

M. J. ROCKMORE 

Director, Social Service 

Treatment Center 

New York Psychoanalytic Institute 


‘To THE Eprror: 

I am glad that Louis H. Blumenthal availed him- 
selt of the opportunity in your Readers’ Forum of 
July to 1eply to my article, “A Camp Counselor 
Should be a Social Worker,” which was published 
in your April issue. I am glad because the airing of 
Mr. Blumenthal’s opinion may serve to provoke your 
readers into a clarification of problems which have 
surely been a source of concern and thought for 
many of them. 

The position that Mr. Blumenthal takes regard- 
ing my statement about the slow development of 
camping philosophy makes it clear that he objects 
to my assertion that certain spheres of thinking in 
the camping movement are not keeping pace with 
others. In a recent article entitled “The Camping 


Age,” which appeared in the April number of the 
Camping Magazine, I made clear my stand about 
this earlier literature (to which he refers). This 
article can also serve as a reply to Mr. Blumenthal’s 
remarks. When camping became an integral feature 
of the American educational scene, its major inter- 
est was the summer care of our youth. All kinds of 
concepts were brought from outside—from sociology 
and social work, and especially from psychology— 
into the camping movement, and those concepts 
were applied indiscriminately and indistinguishably 
to its problems. Despite the fact that little of the 
camping literature grew out of actual problems of 
camping, it was nevertheless superimposed upon 
the thinking and planning and made “to fit” re- 
gardless of some of its inherent unsuitability. But 
hopeful signs in this field are evident. Shortly be- 
fere World War II, the progressive minds in the 
camping movement began to feel the inadequacy of 
its status and felt dissatisfied with the fact that 
camping philosophy was not its own but was de- 
rived from theoretical concepts of fields other than 
camping. They have come to realize that the exis- 
tence of this condition has obstructed the develop- 
ment of their own philosophy and psychology. This 
is what J meant to convey and this is the basis of 
Mr. Biumenthal’s misunderstanding. 

Ernest Harms, M.D. 

Editor, The Nervous Child 

New York, N. Y. 


Ruth M. Gartland Memorial Fund 


The Alumni Association of the School of Social 
Work, University of Pittsburgh, announces the es- 
tablishment of the Ruth M. Gartland Memorial 
Fund. Because of Miss Gartland’s interest in the 
furtherance of professional education, this fund is 
to be used by the School of Social Work for stu- 
dents in need of some scholarship or emergency 
financial assistance. Friends and admirers of Miss 
Gartland may desire to contribute to this fund 
in her memory. Please send checks to: Treasurer, 
University of Pittsburgh, designated as a contribu- 
tion to the Ruth M. Gartland Memorial Fund, 
Alumni Association, School of Social Work. 
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CHILD THERAPY: A Casework Symposium: Staff 
Members, Community Service Society of New 
York. 1948, 217 pp. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, New York, or the JOURNAL 
oF SociAL CASEWORK. $3.25. 

This book, a compilation of cases from staff 
members of the New York Community Service 
Society, reveals the attainment of a high level of 
effective integration of social and _ psychological 
treatment, in this instance of children in the setting 
of a family agency. 

These cases illustrate a trend in many family 
agencies: a merging of the clinical approach with 
family casework. As carried out in the cases re- 
ported here, the two flow together naturally and 
both are enriched and made more effective through 
their union. Nothing is lost from the long- 
accumulated experience of family casework, which 
here operates at a mature, effective level. Fused 
with this in organic fashion is a thoroughly in- 
tegrated understanding of the psychological prin- 
ciples involved in diagnosis and treatment of 
children’s behavior problems. In all these cases 
typical casework methods, tested through accumu- 
lated experience, are united with psychiatric insight 
and understanding of the child’s problems. Parents 
are seen and helped, schools are visited and their 
co-operation enlisted, camp arrangements are made, 
special projects are arranged to meet demands or 
needs of the individual child. In other words, 
social and psychological therapy are carried on con- 
currently and the efficacy of the therapy with the 
child is increased because of the full use of all 
available social resources and environmental modi- 
fications. There is present throughout no sense 
of abstract psychotherapy grafted onto casework. 
Rather this is family casework at its best, illumi- 
nated and raised to new levels of effectiveness by 
the systematic incorporation of relevant psychiatric 
knowledge and skills. 

The book opens with a brilliant and yet simple 
theoretical discussion by Lucille Austin entitled 
“Underlying Principles.” The cases themselves are 
presented straightforwardly with relatively little 
theoretical discussion. Though from many points 
of view this is advantageous, their teaching value 
would be enhanced by more running discussion of 
the significance of the worker's activities and the 
child’s responses. This is particularly true of the 
case of “Peter Shea” from Three to Fourteen,” 
described by Eleanor Clifton, because of the skill 
and subtlety of the worker in shifting her approach 
to meet the child’s developmental changes. So deli- 
cate are some of these nuances that they might 


easily pass unnoticed by a reader not already 
equally skilled. 

Elise de la Fontaine, in a chapter on “Tech- 
nical Considerations in Treatment of the Prelatency 
Child,” piresents a valuable theoretical discussion 
of the determinants affecting a decision “as to 
whether and how to treat.” Her stress on the need 
te consider carefully which cases would respond to 
analysis more permanently and in a shorter period 
of time comes to mind in reading the Peter Shea 
case. With such a sick child and one so gifted, 
analysis, had it been available, would seem to have 
been preferable. The appropriateness of treatment 
by a caseworker is convincingly illustrated in the 
cases presented by Patricia Sacks with their 
emphasis on prevention, and in the last case by 
Miss de la Fontaine. 

Some minor defects might be remarked, such as 
the use of undefined terms where uniformity of 
meaning and of application of them has not been 
widely established. But such omissions are trivial 
in comparison with the over-all contribution of 
the book. 

The rich and mature skills revealed in these 
cases point up the warning that enthusiasm to 
expand the functions of a family agency to include 
direct or indirect treatment of children is far from 
being enough to warrant such expansion or to 
guarantee its success if undertaken. Effective case- 
work with children requires special additional train- 
ing and skills, and the incorporation of the clinical 
approach entails psychiatric consultation with psy- 
chiatrists who are themselves oriented both to 
children’s problems and to casework practice. 

On the other hand, where these conditions are 
met, a family agency has a superior opportunity 
to do a preventive job because it has entrée into 
family situations before children’s problems have 
become well crystallized and internalized. This 
book suggests the possibility that the family agency 
may become the family clinic of the future. 

ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School of Social Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


STUDIES OF CHILDREN: Gladys Meyer, Editor. 
176 pp., 1948. King’s Crown Press, New York, 
or the JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK. $2.50. 

This book has values not only for caseworkers 
who are concerned with child placing but also for 
caseworkers in other parts of the field, for nursery 
school teachers, and for social workers in general 
who are interested in knowing more about various 
aspects of childhood. The book does not pretend 
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to cover all aspects of child development and child 
placement nor does it pretend to be definitive in 
any of the subjects presented. It is intended to be 
exploratory and provocative and succeeds in raising 
many questions for further study by practitioners. 
The studies, made by students of the New York 
School of Social Work, cover such diverse areas as 
psychological studies of pre-school children, a group 
of studies of adoption, day nursery care for 2-year- 
olds, the single woman as a foster mother, an 
experiment in story-telling for diagnostic purposes, 
and girls involved in sex offenses. The unifying 
threads within this range are the continuing efforts 
to understand children as individuals and as they 
operate in relation to parents and _ substitute 
parents. The diagnostic concept of needing to 
know the child’s total life experience is basic in 
all the studies. 

As is to be expected, the studies are uneven in 
content. “Psychological Problems of . Pre-School 
Children,” a study made in a well-baby clinic, is 
particularly provocative in pointing out mothers’ 
common concerns about feeding, toilet training, 
and so on, and in indicating possible ways in 
which caseworkers can help in the area of preven- 
tion. “Babies in Search of a Home” indicates how 
close observation of the child under one year can 
be a vital selective factor in child placing. “The 
Single Woman as a Foster Mother,” although re- 
quiring more exploration than was possible in this 
study, shows the possibility of opening further 
areas of service in the desperate search for foster 
homes. The other studies also suggest further areas 
for research and practice. The essential value of 
the book is in its fresh point of view and its 
willingness to explore new techniques and to widen 
casework horizons. 

FRANCES H. SCHERZ 
Community Service Society 
New York, N. Y. 


TRENDS IN SOCIAL WORK: Frank J. Bruno. 387 
pp.. 1948. Columbia University Press, New 
York, or the JOURNAL OF SoctaAL CaAsEworK. 
$4.50. 

Jt is most fitting that this volume, based largely 
on the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, was planned and executed to coincide 
with the 75th anniversary of the conference and 
that the author, a past president of the confer- 
ence and, until recently, Dean of the George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, Washington 
University, should have dedicated his volume to 
the memory of Howard R. Knight, to whom the 
conference owes so much. It is also appropriate 
that the Foreword is written by Shelby M. Har- 
rison, former General Director of the Russell Sage 
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Foundation, since social work is greatly indebted 
to him and to his predecessor, John M. Glenn, for 
their encouragement in many new undertakings, 
and to the Foundation for financial assistance. 

Dr. Bruno chronicles the major trends in social 
welfare from the organization of the conference in 
1874 by a handful of representatives from the State 
Boards of Charities of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and Wisconsin through the 1946 annual 
meeting. He pays tribute to the founding fathers 
and rightly emphasizes the stature of such men as 
F. B. Sanborn, F. H. Wines, A. E. Elmore, and 
W. P. Letchworth. 

The first period brings the record down through 
1898, which marked the 25th anniversary of the 
conference, and covers the beginnings of the charity 
organization and settlement movements as well as 
the early interests of conference members. One 
short chapter, “Personnel in Public Service,” which 
touches on conference criticism of the spoils system, 
might well be more fully developed by some in- 
terested student, for the old problem of partisan 
administration of our state welfare institutions stil! 
remains to plague us in many states. The second 
period, 1898-1924, ends with the 50th annual meet- 
ing and focuses attention on the beginnings of pro- 
fessional education, the establishment of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, the child labor, juvenile 
court, and mothers’ pension movements, and other 
trends of those years. The last period, covering 
the great depression and the war years, obviously 
includes events still fresh in the minds of many 
conference members. 

Dr. Bruno states in the Preface that. as he was 
asked to limit the volume to approximately 300 
pages, the individual chapters are short and the 
material highly selective. The author is not un- 
critical of the weaknesses reflected in the conference 
discussions, especially when vital issues of the day 
were apparently ignored. The last chapter, which 
is devoted to organization of the conference, pro- 
vides a useful reference to the names of many who 
gave the conference leadership and direction and 
covers the more important changes in the operation 
of this annual meeting which grew from a handful 
of public officials to a membership numbering 
around 7,000. The author sees the importance of 
the conference as a compensation “for the great 
distance that separates workers in the same field” 
and as a check on their provincialism in a country 
as large and diverse as the United States. 

Conference members are indebted to Dr. Bruno 
for this volume, which one senses in reading was 
undertaken as a “labor of love.” a 

ELIZABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY IN SOCIAL CASEWORK: 
Mary J. McCormick. 136 pp., 1948. Columbia 
University Press, New York, or the JOURNAL 


or SOCIAL CASEWORK. $2.00. 


The purpose of this book is to present selected 
principles of Thomistic teaching in relation to well- 
defined principles of casework. In the first chapter 
certain basic principles established by St. Thomas 
Aquinas are presented. Particular emphasis is 
focused on a discussion of the intellect and the will. 
In the chapter on “The Significance of Emotion,” 
the author describes “the sensitive powers that 
impel man to move spontaneously in the direction 
of attaining any object that the intellect considers 
to be desirable,” with a brief discussion of such 
feelings as anger, frustration, jealousy, and so on. 
The material in this chapter could have been 
strengthened if the author had attempted to inte- 
grate some of the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas 
with concepts in modern psychiatry. At times it 
seems that the emotional component in behavior 
is oversimplified and the emotional drives that 
influence the development of a __ personality 
underplayed. 

In the chapter on “Casework as Service to Per- 
sons,” the writer points out that “the caseworker 
must be guided, not only by the character of a 
problem, but by the human beings’ reactions to 
that problem as those reactions are sharpened by 
verbalization and discussion. Because these reac- 
tions spring from the nature of man they are 
highly individualized.” The author indicates the 
need for diagnosis as related to treatment. She 
also points out the importance of relationship and 
the responsibility of the client as well as the worker 
in arriving at a decision. In the case illustration 
given, the worker focused her treatment primarily 
in relation to the present situation with particular 
emphasis on the economic needs. It seems to the 
reader that more realistic help could have been 
given if the worker had explored the dynamics in 
this case and had focused her treatment in rela- 
tion to the personality of the client. 

In the chapter on “Professional Relationship” 
the author states that “This understanding of the 
way in which the human mind functions leads 
to a type of professional restraint that is essentially 
rational in origin.” Later she indicates: “It is 
this fusion of intelligence and sympathy that en- 
ables the professional person to identify himself 
with the individual who is disturbed and, at the 
same time, to remain sufficiently separated from 
the disturbance so that he can control his own 
reaction to it and his own activity in meeting it.” 
The part that emotion plays in the professional re- 
lationship is, however, minimized, with the em- 
phasis on the rational component. 
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In the latter part of the book the case of an 
unmarried mother is used to describe the develop- 
ment and use of relationship in treatment. ‘The 
author focuses primarily on the use of the intellect 
and the will of a client in the treatment process. 
From the material presented one gains the impres- 
sion that treatment was focused primarily on the 
present situation with the aim of helping the girl 
to make a suitable social adjustment with little 
attention to her emotional problems. 

Inasmuch as the author presents some of the 
basic principles of St. Thomas Aquinas and relates 
these principles to casework, this book should be 
of interest to practitioners in the field. 

Dorotuy L. Book 
Boston College School of Social Work 
Boston, Mass. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS IN SOCIOLOGICAL RE. 
SEARCH: F. Stuart Chapin. 206 pp., 1947. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, or the JOURNAL 
OF SociaAL CASEWORK. $3.00. 

“The concept of experimental design in socio- 
logical research refers to systematic study of human 
relations by making observations under conditions 
of control.” A control of social conditions is 
obtained “not by manipulating people or by 
exerting any physical force on persons” but “by 
selecting for observation two groups of like indi- 
viduals” and matching them with reference to 
certain attributes such as occupational class, 
chronological age, size of family, and so on. 

Professor Chapin selects for analysis examples of 
three broad experimental designs. Each of these 
types is described and elaborated through specific 
examples. These include illustrations which are 
of particular value and interest to the social 
worker, especially in his responsibility toward 
prevention since they move forward and beyond 
trial-and-error experiment into the realm of con- 
trolled experiment. For example, there are 
studies of the personal adjustment of work relief 
clients (cross-sectional design), of the social 
effects of public housing in Minneapolis (projected 
design), of delinquency treatment in a_con- 
trolled activity group, of rentals and tuberculosis 
death rates in New York City (ex post facto 
design). Dr. Chapin discusses, in his final chapter, 
both practical obstacles and theoretical limitations 
to the application of this methodology. 

Experimental Designs in Sociological Research 
is an exploratory attempt to find effective new 
ways of measuring social data and must not be 
considered an exclusive method. Its usefulness to 
the social worker depends largely on his under- 
standing of sociometric scales as well as a prior 
critical reading of Ernest Greenwood’s Experi- 
mental Sociology (King’s Crown Press, 1945) 
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which furnishes the theoretical background for 
Professor Chapin’s book. This book is evidence 
of the growing need for more training in statistics 
and methods of social research for students in 
social work—a need which today is being recognized 
and emphasized not only in schools of social work 
but by practicing social workers. 

KATHARINE JOCHER 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK: 1947. 512 pp. 1948. 
Columbia University Press, New York, or the 
JouRNAL OF SoOcIAL CASEWORK. $5.00. 

Chis is a reference book containing 48 of the 
148 papers presented at the National Conference 
ff Social Work in San Francisco. Though the 
range ot subjects covered is as broad as the 
interest of the conference, the book is not intended 
:o be a substitute for attendance at the National 
Conference, where one has the opportunity to 
make his own selection of papers in which he has 
greatest interest. I missed some papers and 
opinions which seemed at the time of their presen- 
‘ation to be of particular significance and interest. 
There is, however, interesting material here that 
every social worker will want to have available 
as a ready reference to the thinking of leaders in 
‘the social! work field on current-day problems and 
rends. 

A limited review of the book can do no more 
‘han indicate the importance of the papers pre- 
sented, from President Arlien Johnson's thoughtful 
consideration of the problems created by the lag 
between the application of scientific development 
in the industrial field and social progress, through 
the Appendix on the Business Organization of the 
Conference. The latter presents the people who 
devoted time and energy to making the 1947 Con- 
ference a success. It gives a kind of orientation 
to the National Conference of Social Work and 
meaning to such frequently repeated words and 
phrases as the “democratic process,” “co-operation,” 
“tolerance of difference in culture and point of 
\iew.” This is concrete evidence of the willingness 
of people to work for the common good of the 
whole profession and country. 

The social caseworker will want to read the 
‘rticles covering some developments in the field 
of casework. Subtle as well as fundamental dif- 
ference in casework method is expressed by Kenneth 
I. M. Pray in “Generic Principles of Casework 
Practice in 1947” and by Esther H. Clemence in 
“Changing Trends in the Education of Case- 
workers.” “Integration of Supervision with the 
Fotal Program of the Agency,” by Esther Lazarus, 
‘Casework Services in Public Welfare,” by Helen 
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Harris Perlman, and “Counseling in the Family 
Agency,” by Frances T. Levinson, present a variety 
of uses for casework skills. 

Moving from the casework field, one can learn 
how cultural changes affect the American family. 
One unhappy result is the substitution of profes- 
sional baby sitters for grandmothers, according to 
Margaret Mead in “What Is Happening to the 
American Family?” “The Re-education of Con- 
quered Peoples,” by T. V. Smith, contains a 
great many thought-provoking ideas pertinent to 
understanding human relationships as professionals 
and as citizens. This paper also gives a basis for 
some sober thinking about the U.S.A. citizenship 
responsibility relating to conquered people of 
Europe and Asia. 

Another area of vital interest to the social 
worker is the development taking place in the 
field of community organization. Excellent papers 
by Kenneth L. M. Pray, Wilber I. Newstetter, and 
Lester B. Granger begin to unravel the elements 
of the process of community organization which 
need to be identified and considered in relation 
to the practice and the scientific study of this 
process. 

CLARENCE A. PRETZER 
Family Service Society of 
Metropolitan Detroit 


Have You Seen These? 

The American Family, the subject of the entire 
May, 1948, issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, is discussed in its various aspects by a 
number of well-known sociologists, including Bur- 
gess, Folsom, Ogburn, Himkoff, and others. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill, $1.25.) 


Better Housing for the Family, by Beatrice S. 
Friedman. Report of a survey of the “adequacy 
and suitability of the facilities provided for living” 
in four public housing projects in New York City. 
(Women’s City Club of New York, New Weston 
Hotel, New York 22, N. Y., 1948, $1.00.) 


Design for Giving, by Harold J. Seymour. This 
description of the organization and operation of 
the National War Fund, “the greatest joint philan- 
thropic effort ever undertaken by this country,” 
constitutes a history of a completed enterprise, 
and offers useful guides to joint fund raising en- 
deavors. (Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 St., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1947- $2.50.) 

Family, Marriage and Parenthood, edited by 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill. This textbook 
for courses on the family and on preparation for 
marriage includes material not only from sociology 
but also from economics, medicine, law, and other 
related fields. It may be of use as a reference to 
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caseworkers engaged in family life education activi- 
ties. (D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1948, $5.00.) 


In Henry's Backyard, by Ruth Benedict and Gene 
Weltfish. An _ illustrated comic book, based on 
The Races of Mankind, which attacks the fallacy 
of racial prejudice in humorous vein through the 
universal language of pictures. (Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 20 E. 70 St., New York 2i, N. Y., 1948. $2.00.) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 22 E. 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. Single 
pamphlets 20 cents.) 

No. 135. Broken Homes, by George Thorman, 
December, 1947. A brief discussion of some of 
the factors underlying divorce and desertion, with 
Statistics on incidence. Education for marriage 
and family counseling are emphasized as answers 
to the problem of failure in marriage. 

No. 136. Planning Your Family, by Herbert 
Yahraes, January, 1948. This pamphlet covers 
the development of the planned parenthood 
movement; the attitudes of the general public, of 
physicians, of churches, and of the law; sources 
of planned parenthood services; and the advan- 
tages to the child, the family, and the com- 
munity of planned parenthood. 

Research in Social Work, a report of a workshop 
sponsored by the School of Applied Social Sciences 





For caseworkers and group workers 
in social agencies, in psychiatric and 
guidance clinics, in nursery and child 
care centers, in schools— 


CHILD THERAPY 


A Casework Symposium 


By Staff Members of Family Service, 
Community Service Society of New York 


", . . an important addition to 
the literature on the dynamics of 
child behavior. Counseling and 
guidance . . . offer preventive 
and constructive possibilities ... 
The book will be of value to all 
professional services in which a 
responsibility for the care and 
treatment of children is as- 
sumed." — GORDON HAMIL- 
TON, New York School of Social 
Work 


217 pp., $3.25 


Family Service Association of America 
122 East 22 Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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of Western Reserve University, discusses some of 
the problems requiring study, possible research 
methods, and the need for development of research 
in the schools of social work. (Published jointly 
by American Association of Social Workers, and 
School of Applied Social Sciences, January, 1948. 
25 cents.) 


Russell Sage Foundation Library (Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 St., New York 10, N. Y., 
1948. 20 cents each.) 

Checklist of Current Serials in Social Welfare. 
Probation: A Selected Bibliography on the 
Individualized Treatment of the Offender. 
Displaced Persons: A Selected Bibliography, 
1939-1947. 

Community Organization for Health and 
Welfare Services: A Selected Bibliography of 
Publications in 1947. 

So Youth May Know, by Roy E. Dickerson, a 
revised edition of the author’s widely used book 
on sex education, written for boys in their later 
teens. (Association Press, $47 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1948. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.50.) 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type or display form, $6 per inch: minimum 
charge, $2.50. Closing date is 5th of month pre- 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 





CASEWORKER. Opening in small family-child welfare 
agency for professionally trained caseworker. Minimum 
salary $2400. Write Catholic Social Service, 70! E. Monroe, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





CASEWORKER in non-sectarian private family agency. 
Minimum of | year graduate training and experience in 
family casework desired. Salary $2400. Social Service 
Center, 702 E. Adams St., Phoenix, Ariz. 





GRADUATE, PSW major, experience with children. Salary 
$3000-$3900; initial salary dependent on qualifications and 
experience. Expanding county-wide program, private aus- 
pices. Henrietta Weill Child Guidance Clinic, 1318-K St., 
Bakersfield, Calif. 





DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK—Welfare Department of Church 
Federation. Requires two years graduate training and 
supervisory experience. Salary range $3456-$3864. Write 
Church Welfare Bureau, 3330 West Adams Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16, Calif. 





CASE SUPERVISOR—Family agency with educational and 
casework program. Professional staff of 7. High per- 
centage of marriage counseling and fee cases. Psychiatric 
consultation. Supervisory experience and MSS minimum 
requirements. Write Family Service Association, 645 A St., 
San Diego |, Calif. 


























